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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
MADAME LAVALETTE, 





“ Hail, wedded Love.”—Mi ton. 

AVOURED with the loan of an 
authenticated likeness of the 
noble-minded lady whose name heads 
this article, we have not hesitated to 
consider an engraving from it as an 
appropriate embellishment for the 
British Lady’s Magazine. In the 
contemplation of an act of high- 
minded duty and self-devotion, we 
have chosen to forget country and 
party, and doubt not but that our 
fair readers will do the same. Virtue 
itself is neither Jocal nor partial — 
why should the homage be so which 
is paid to it. , The portrait of a La- 
valette is adapted to our miscellany, 
because it can scarcely be viewed 
without exciting emotions of com- 
placent sympathy in the one sex, 
and of grateful tenderness in the 





other. Emotions too, which tend 


to exalt the most important of the | 


relations between them, as well as 
to increase their mutual esteem. 
Man views in woman a ministering 
spirit, woman beholds in man a 
guardian angel. 

We are not, however, enabled to 
accompany the portrait of Madame 
Lavalette with biographical no- 
tice, the single fact excepted of 
her relationship to the Empress Jo- 
sephine, and consequent connexion 
with the family and interests of Na- 
poleon. At the same time we scarce- 
ly regret this paucity of information, 


because it is only as the heroine of 
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conjugal affection that we wish to 
behold her, undisturbed by French 
politics and French opinions. Pos- 
sibly, upon'the whole, we rather re- 


jeice at a blaak, which, considering 


the present childish avidity for every 
trifling particular relating to conspi- 
cuous persons, seems to infer that 
she is one of those admirable women 
who acquire elevation of mind in 
the calm of private life, and who 
step from passive to active virtue, at 
the earliest summons and upon regu- 
lated principle. However it may be 
with man, we are convinced that the 
glare of notoriety is unfavourable 
to magnanimity in woman; and we 
venture to assert, that more instances 
of heroic self-denial, similar to that 
displayed by Madame Lavalette, 
would be found in the bosom of 
domesticity, than any where else. 
We know not how it is, but whilst 
we admire the many recorded in- 
stances of female energy and supe- 
riority in public life, it appears to 
us, that in a conspicuous theatre 
women too frequently lose some very 
valuable feminine attributes, without 
acquiring the most estimable of the 
masculine. We also think we per- 
ceive that the female is sooner spoil- 
ed by the world than her counter- 
part; that is, sooner loses in it the 
bloom of mind, which is so favour- 
able to exalted virtue. This, how- 
ever, may only be because in them 
the loss of it is sooner detected ; the 
slightest spot is discernible on the 
lilly—a selfish and worldiy man is 
an every-day article, an unfeeling 
woman an anomaly; the one we see 
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continually, and think nothing of; 
the other we gaze at for its singu- 
Jarity. Ladies, we have made out 
something like a compliment at last, 
and you are welcome to it; we were 
slipping into heresy, but have reco- 
vered; and, what is more, we have 
recovered with a perfect conviction 
of our error. 

But, allowing every thing that is 
due to the exalted conduct of Ma- 
dame Lavalette, and much may she 
elaim, it has been our misfortune 
more than once to hear it praised 
injudiciously. There is an extrava- 
gance of panegyric, as indicative of 
‘want of feeling as its very reverse, 
and we are never attacked with 
‘taffeta phrase’ and ‘ three-pil’d 
hyperbole,’ without suspecting the 
sensibility of the eloquent per- 
sons who utter it. Thus we have 
heard the conduct of Madame Lava- 
lette described as something super- 
human, and that even to listening 
ladies, to whom the extravagance 
was addressed as compliment. ‘Now, 
on the contrary, without detracting 
in the slightest degree from the 
merits of that estimable woman, we 
think there are thousands basking 
in the blaze of an English fire-side, 
who would run the same risk for 
the same object. But in what re- 
spect is an elevated and sarctimo- 
nious performance of duty affected 
by a conviction so gratifying? The 
author of nature has ordained a 
_ sphere to humanity, in which a. strict 
fulfilment of the higher’ duties’ is 
difficult; nay, he has confined a 
perception of many of them to su- 
perior intellect, and has uniformly 
. decreed that a conquest over the 
. baser passions which crowd round 
self, should be necessary to the 
approbation even of conscience. 
When this conquest is atchieved, 
when this approbation is obtamed, 
. the multitude agree to applaud, and 
with justice, for what is one half 
_@f human consciousness but a tor- 


Madame Lavalette. 


turing remembrance of  passioris 
triumphant, and of duties led in 
chains. ae 

But more than this; on the part of 
the male, we offen perceive a some- 
thing of artifice in the rapture afiected 
at every sacrifice made by a wife to 
a husband, artifice which should 
receive no quarter fronrthe discrimi 
nating portion of the sex; for none 
are so subject to these ecstacies as the 
most selfish of mankind, who think 
very lightly of the claims on the 
other side. It is a species of the 
masculine policy of certain cox- 
combs, to ery up the female on 
these occasions, just as a large 
proportion of sentimental swains 
expafiate on the absolute resist- 
lessness of love—all manner of duty 
must be performed for the hus- 
band, and neglected for the lover 
—said Jover and husband always 
being self. We will not sully the 
purity of our homage by mixing 


jargonists. Madame Lavalette has 
nobly performed a ditheult duty-— 
she has filled up the fine outline 
which suggests itself to a cultivated 
mind, when occupied with the idea 
annexed to the word WOMAN. She 
has palliated the evils of life—she 
has intercepted the cup of bitter- 


sharing it; for, to say nothing of 
vengeance, the emotion was toe 
likely to prove fatal to a frame ema- 
ciated by grief and sickness; and 
most probably she would have fallen 
a sacrifice had she failed. The 
apotheosis, or Pagan canonization, 
has been granted for much less than 
this; but the apotheosis is an idea, 
the admiration, respect, and rever- 
ence of the wise and the good, for 
the virtuous woman and devoted 
wife, is a substance. 

His gratifying to ebserve that the 
tribute due to the conjugal heroism 
of Madame Lavalette, has been uni- 
‘versally paid in England; even party 





with it the superlatives of these. 


ness and of death, at the risk of 
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animosity, which was daily calling 
for the execution of the husband, 
did justice to the wife. One ac- 
complished journalist in particular 
has so affectingly filled up the sketch 
afforded by the pathetic incidents 
of the escape, we cannot help quoting 
him for the benefit of those of our 
readers by whom the Examiner is 
not seen. But first, by way of 
formal record, we take the under- 
mentioned facts. 

Some days before the escape, the 
eorrespondent of a leading evening 
paper writes thus:—* Madame La- 
valette is in the most deplorable 
state. She was delivered of a dead 
child about the early period of her 
husband’s detention. . This, added 
toa feverish anxiety of mind, to an | 
unabating perseverance in those af- | 
fectionate efforts which no obstacles | 
could discourage, has so preyed on 
her intellectual faculties, that, should 
the dire event, which is so univer- 
sally apprehended, take place, it is 
probable exhausted nature will be 
capable of enduring no greater mea- 
sure of suffering.” 





The es aca itself is thus de- 
scribed : 
“7 sccuaiiiath to you, from the 


highest authority, tlie following de- 
tails containing the evasion of Lava- | 
lette. This interesting event [ briefly 
communicated to you in three lines 
this morning by the post. Madame | 
Lavalette’s health has been, as you 
know, very seriously impaired by | 
her late sufferings. . For several 
weeks past, in order to avoid the | 
movement of her carriage, she had 
used a sedan chair. She has been 
accustomed to be carried in this ve- 
hicle into the prison, when it is cou- | 
Stantly deposited in the passage of | 
the under turnkey’s room, thence | 
passing through a door, the yard | 





| 


and corridor lead to the prisoner’s | 


apartments, At four yesterday after- | 


noon, Madame Lavalette arrived as | 
usua', with a bonnet a la Francaise | 


| large cloak of her husband, 


Madame Lavalette. 13 


and a large veil, accompanicd.by her 
daughier, a young lady eleven years 
old. She was assisted up stairs, and 
dined with her husband. About 
half-past five, M. de Lavalette, ar- 
rayed in her clothes, taking his 
daughter by the arm, and supported 
by one of the turnkeys, slowly de- 
scended to the chair. No uncom- 
non circumstance occurred to excite 
Suspicion: he passed before all the 
inspectors and guardians of that hor- 
rible abode, and, at the unbarring 
of the last gate, was restored to the 
fresh air, to his friends, and liberty. 
ln the mean time, Madame Lava- 
lette, who had thrown over her the 
was 
seated breathless in his arm- -chair, 
with a book in her hand, and the 
candle burning behind her on a 
tible. At half-past six a goaler en- 


| tering the room, spoke to her, but 


met with no reply; he repeated the 
question, and astonished at the con- 
tinued silence, he approached nearer 
to the lady, when, with a smile, suc- 
ceeded by strong convulsions, she 
exclaimed, “ Jd est parti!’ You 
may lnagine the confusion.” 

Lastly, take the following picture 
in the very best manner of Sterne, 
with the additional recommendation, 
that imagination bas only combined, 
but not invented a single fact. 

“ Yet the noble, aftectionate 
creature, so worn out in body and 


| wind, did not hesitate, for the sake 


of her friend and husband, to en- 
counter all the dreary and appalling 
novelties of a prison, and all the dif- 
ficulties and hazards, of whatever 
sort, which were to be run—none of 
them little toa delicate apprehen- 
sion. Think of her at the last 
moment, sitting in the chair that he 
had leit, and ” trembling in every 
particle of her frame and soul, ex- 
cept the honest core of her sound 
heart ;—the door grates open on its 
hinges, the turnkey enters, wishes 
her husband good night, receives no 
S2 
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answer ;—something strikes him as 
singular; he sees an alteration inp 
the prisoner’s appearance, perhaps 
thinks that he has been struck by 
some other hand of death; he ap- 
proaches—no answer still—no look 
—no motion: he turns to inspect 
the face—a feminine voice cries out 
“‘He is gone!” and the stranger, 
who uiters it, falls back in convul- 
sions, Excellent woman!” 
Nothing excites a sensation more 
reserabling real sorrow, than pathos 
of this genuine description; yet 
nothing, to borrow an epithet from, 
Akenside, is more heart-ennobling : 
it rouses all that is free and: gene- 
yous in our nature, and enlists the 
social sympathies in the cause of 
virtue. We are aware that a few 
cold and wary matrons may doubt 
the utility.of drawing a decided at- 
tention to the heroism. of duty. 
« These splendid instances of high- 
niindedness,’ they may say, ‘ must 
necessarily be of rare. occurrence: 
they, therefore, teach little that is 
useful in the plain paths of practice, 
whilst they may occasionally i inspire 
a contempt for the every-day virtues.’ 
To this we answer, that no species 
of contemplation is more likely to 
instil a broad and comprehensive 
sense of duty, than that which shews 
the exaltation to which a complete 
performance of it may conduct hu- 
manity, It stimulates reason and 
principle alone, unlike the heroism 
of lovers with. which we often sym- 
pathise but seldom respect: ‘mas- 
terless. passion sways them to the 
mood.’ In the conjugal devotion of 
a Lavalette, passion may also operate, 
but it is so refined and spiritualized 
from all that is gross and. selfish, 
we hail it as the ally of virtue, not 
its tyraut. ‘Whatever,’ says John- 
son, in allusion to the reflections 
excited by a walk over. the religious 
ruins of the once-monasticisle lona— 
‘Whatever leads the mind of man 
from the present to the past, or the 
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future, advances his dignity as.a think- 
ing being ; he, therefore, is little to 
be envied whose patriotism would 
sleep on the plains of Marathon, or 
whose devotion would not be kindled 
amidst the ruins of /ona.’* So we 
say to the British ladies, whatever 
inculcates the necessity of a self- 
sacrifice to, duty and to principle, 
exalts either man or woman as a 
moral and religious being; nor are 
the feelings of that wife and mother 
to be envied, who, reposing in the 
bosom of an affectionate family, ex- 
periences no accession of conjugal 
and maternal ardor, whilst attend- 
ing to the inspiring example of a 
Lavalette, 
—— 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


THE DROP OF COMMON SENSE.—A 
FAIRY TALE. 


(Continued. ) 
IT was with great. difficulty ‘that 
the Baroness recovered sufficient 
presence of mind to conceal her 
surprize from the Duke and_ Duchess, 
from whom, on various accounts, it 
was necessary to withhold the dis- 
closure of Fashion. Ladies, you all 
know the ‘stifling and stimulating 
properties of a secret, and the diffi- 
culty of breathing freely, and of 
acting sedately, under a burthen so 


oppressive. The Baroness tried to 
look disengaged; but, in_ reality, 


like Malvolio cross-gartered, she 
smiled all manner of consciousness 
and self-importance, until the Duke 
and Duchess. were ready to ex¢laim 
with Olivia—* Midsummer madness” 
At length the good lady reached 
her own mansion, when the mighty 
torrent of her eloquence burst at 
once upon the devoted Baron, with 
a force proportionate to the previous 
restraint. The Baron was, at first, 
very much of the opinion of the 
noble pair whom she had just left, 





* We quote from memory, and doubt- 
less incorreetly; it is, however, the 
thought.we would parody. 
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and talked of a physician; but, 
when he saw that contradiction ex- 
cited anger, and that anger might 
prove injurious, he apparently ac- 
quiesced in the extraordinary reve- 
lation, and attended to the great ex- 
pectations of his lady with the gra- 
vity becoming her situation. ‘My 
heir will appear, and the fairies dis- 
appear in aue-time,’ said he to him- 
self significantly, ‘or, should the 
latter remain, it is no great matter ; 
a certain portion of utterance seems 
necessary to the Baroness, and there 
are subjects infinitely less amusing 
than fairy tales.’ 

‘Then the Baron did not believe 
in fairies? exclaims some fair que- 
rist, —‘I do not like that fact in 
your story at all—it is entirely out 
of keeping.’ Pardon me, Miss; the 
Baron belonged to the large body of 
philosophers who make it a point 
not to know what they believe, to 
whom ‘this most excellent canopy, 
the air, look you—this brave over- 
hanging firmament—this majestical 
roof, fretted with golden fire,’ sug- 
gest neither speculation nor enquiry ; 
a race of beings who regard the fair 
face of nature without a thought of 
its secret intelligences, of the ‘ mil- 
lions of spirits unseen who walk the 
earth,’ or the Almighty Spirit by 
whom they are commissioned. La- 
dy, you may possibly know some 
such sort of people; if so, pray 
avoid them, for at best they are in- 
sufferably dull. 

But to return.—Soon after this 
important event, the Duke and 
Duchess once more visited the me- 
tropolis, to encounter the snares of 


Fashion, and either eonquer or be | 


conquered. The Baroness saw them 
depart with great philosoplry, not 
only because their visit had pro- 
duced none of the expected conse- 
quences, but because they were the 
only people to whoin she could not 
talk of the Fairy’s promises. With 
the ladies of tlie village, who, in 
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pursuance of the Baron’s prudent 
advice, had been retained in the 
visiting list, no such restraint was 
necessary, and they were complai- 
sant enough to credit Madame la 
Baronne: upon her honour. . Not 
that there was much in this, because 
they adinitted facts equally astonish- 
ing; for instance, some of them 
thought it for the glory of God to 
believe that St. Dennis walked up a 
hill with his head under his arm; 
and one and all would have sworn, 
after Dr. Milner, that in the year 
1810, Winifred White, of Wolver- 
hampton, was cured at the well of 
het name-sake, sumply because the 
saintly caput of the latter had fallen 
into it a thousand years before. 
This was being friendly, and so the 
Baroness thought, and therefore in- 
vited them to the christening; that 
eventful ceremony which would put 
an end for ever to the odd smiles of 
the Baron, and crown her with 
everlasting glory. 

Merrily rung the village bells one 
morning—why—two hours before 
the Baroness, to her own infinite satis- 
faction, and both to the joy and 
sorrow of her lord, was delivered 
of a fine girl. The Baron, like a 
Baron as he waz, had wished for a 
boy to carry down his own illus- 
trious name to posterity; but, after 
all, the lozenge might effect great 
things in the way of alliance, and he 
strove to make the best of it. Who 
can describe the impatience of the 
Baroness for her recovery; all doubts 
were now at an end—the Fairy had 
promised a girl, it might have been 
a boy—nothing was more clear— 
she would keep her word. Unfor- 
tunately Fashion had not named any. 
way in which she would wish to be 
received. ‘The Baroness thought of 
nothing else all day long, and abso- 
lutely so bewildered the Baron with 
her suggestions, that he began to 
yield to the infatuation, and expect 





something extraordinary. There 
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once lived a dean, his name was 
Swift, and he used to write quaint 
and extraordinary things, such as 
that, ‘when once the imagination 
gets astride of the senses, there is 
nothing so extravagant but a man 
may briug himself to believe ; and, 
having once made 2 convert of bias: 
self, he fiuds it no way difficult to 
operate upon another, this species 
of delusion acting as an epidemic.’ 
IE should like te ask Colonel Har- 
wood, and Mr. Sharpe, the engraver, 
if this be true. The effect of the 
conversation of the Baroness upon 
the Baron, seems to say—yes; but 
that is hardly a case in point, as / 
deat only in respectable facts, and 
never attended my own cutting up, 
like the apostles of Mrs. Southeott 
aforesaid. Well, to resume—the 
Baron, at last, became nearly as im- 
patient as his lady, prepared for the 
joyful ceremony with equal anxiety, 
and: was almost as much deligiited 
at iis near approach. 

At last the great, the important 
day arrived; and, in the joy of her 
heart, the Baroness almost forgot 
etiquette, and invited every one that, 
either by fact or courtesy, could 
be termed gentle, to witness her 
triumph. What, therefore, was her 
consternation, when, after delaying, 
under various pretences, the cere- 
mony until very Jate in the after- 
noon, no Fairy appeared, ‘The poor 
Baroness was ready to expire with 
vexation; for although, as she bad 
told every lady in the village of her 
expected visitant under an injunc- 
tion of secrecy, no One mentioned 
the fact aloud, it was easy to see 
that they were affected in the man- 
ner of people who find something in 
the misfortunes of their friends that 
may be borne with Christian forti- 
tude. With affected gaiety, there- 
fore, and real gloom, for even the 
Baron was disconcerted, they pro- 
ceeded to a magnificent pavilion or 
tent, erected for the express pur- 
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beautiful balloon, 








pose by the latter, on the beautifuf 
lawa in the front of his chateau. 
it was a deliglitful summer evening, 
an all nature seemed to sympathize 
with the joyous occasion—but still 
no Fairy, hapless Baroness—the 
holy priest took the babe in his 
arnuis—her heart sickened—she had 
read over the hundred volumes of 
the “ Contes des fees,” and ail seem- 
ed to intimate that this was the cri- 
tical moment of fairy favour. The 
priest proceeded —perfidious F ashion! 
—the godmother pronounced the 
name— fulalie, repeated the holy 
man, and bestowed the benediction 
—all was over !—No-—at thet mo- 
ment a lady, whose eyes were disect- 
ed towards the setting sun, uttered 
an exclamation of surprize, aud 
pointed with her hand to the cloud- 
less firmament. The eyes of the 
whole company instantly followed 
the motion, and a universal burst of 
admiration and astonishment sue- 
ceeded. Sailing through the ‘azure 
deep of air,” appeared a small but 
or montgolfier, 
on whose variegated surface the 
golden rays of the sun shone with 
unspeakable lustre—it seemed to 
move towards the chateau ; and, as 
it-came nearer, a pendant car, of 
crimson satin, became visible, in 
which were seated four or five ladies, 
‘It is my friend—it is Fashion! ex- 
claimed the Baroness. ‘ The Fairy, 
the Fairy,’ repeated every beautiful 
mouth in company, happy to be re- 
lieved from the unnatural restraing 
imposed upon their conversation, 
The Baron, who had been attentive- 
ly gazing at the brilliant spectacle 
through a telescope, addressed his 
lady with great glee, 

** 'Phey ‘have a tricksey look, sure 
enough; and fairies, I suppose, they 
are. Baroness, I am the humble 
servant of you and Mother Bunch 
for the remainder of my life. ‘The 
time will come, I doubt not, when 


due attention will be paid to a course 
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of reading so instructive: and, by the 
bye, no great step either ; the re is at 
present a vast rage for kindred stu- 
dies, both in poetry and prose. That 
confounded Indian juggler (what’s 
his name?)* resides at the mental 
next-door of the Yellow Dwarf; and 
what can graze better together than 
White Does and Royal Rams? | 
wish things had not gone so far—my 
daughter should have been called 
Cinderella, aud have been christened 
in a red riding-hood.” 

Whiitst all this conversation and 
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exclamation took place, the balloon 
gradually approached, until at length 
its gay occupants became-clearly dis 
tinguishable, and a graceful saiute 
of ‘the fan at once’satistied the en- 
raptured Baroness of the honour and 
punctuality of Fashion. ‘ But there 
are five of them,” said the ladies one 
to another; ‘ did the Baroness ex- 
pect so many of the fairy 1ace?”— 
“ Not precisely,’ ” replied tbe latter ; 
* but Fashion is determined to do us 
honour: T doubt not but that they 
are sprites of the first distinction?” 
By this time the balloon hovered 
nearly over the lawn, towards which 
it soon began gradually to descend. 
When within a few yards of the 
earth, the Baron, and several of the 
most distinguished of his guests, 
stepped forward to assist the brilliant 
train to alight; but this politeness 
shewed a total ignorance of fairy 
motions, for the car no sooner 
touched the green sod, than each of 
the fairies waved her hand, and the 


next moment beheld them placed 


round the silver bowl prepared for 
ie baptism of the favoured infant. 
As tothe balloon, as if self-directed, 
it was no svoner deserted than it 


soared rapidly aloft, and was quickly 


lost to human eyes. 
** Peace and prosperity attend this 
fair assembly,” said Fashion, whom 





* Quere—Did the Baron mean Ke- 
hama? 
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the reader will recollect to be some< 


what talkative. “ My dear Baro- 
ess, you perceive thai I am a sprite 
of ny word, though I lear you may 
think us rather late; but you must 
know, there are certain ceremonies 
in which we uever interfere; these 
are over, and now our. fairy lites 
may be solemnised with propriety. 
You see I aim not come alone. Sis- 
ters, give me leave; Baroness, do 
your baisemains to FORTUNE, sheis 
weicome every where; we are iuti- 
mately allied ; in truth, i care little 
for being where she is not—she at- 
tends at my Sayer Fairy, please 
to know niy deliverer.” 

The Baroness curtsied to the 
ground as Fortune graciously bowed 
raat head; and Fashion resummed— 

= Baroness, pay your compliments 
to CAPRICE; the dear creature and 
me are inseparable.” 

The Baroness repeated lier obei- 
sance—Caprice nodded. : 

* AFFECTATION, Baroness: pray 
respect her us oue of my best friends. 
It is whispered in fairy-land, indeed, 
that we are related—it possibly may 
be so.” 

Tbe Baroness once more curtsied, 
and Affectation languidly kissed her 
hand to her. 

“Lastly, my dear Baroness, I 
present to you my own sister EN- 
NuUI; the kind soul would come,” 
continued Fashion, whilst she cast a 
look at her that appeared none of 
the most sisterly. “ The truth is, it 
was decreed at our birth that we 
should never be much apart. As 
my sister, Baroness; as my sister, 
Baron’— 

The Baroness siiltioad the forbid- 
ding sprite as directed; whilst the 
Baron acknowledged the introdue- 
tion with the iinest bow he had made 
since he had settled in the country. 
Ennui yawned behind ber fan, and 
curtsied, 

This ceremony over, after a short 
eonsultation with each other, Fur- 
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tune singly approached the sleeping 
infant, which, by the direction of 
Fashion, was held over the silver 
bowl. This fairy, in her elfish pro- 
portions, was large and corpulent ; 
her countenance florid, but rather 
bloated, betraying a slight tendency 
to intemperance ; its general expres- 
sion was drowsy and supercilious. 
Her greatest defect, however, was 
ber eyes, which hie usually kept 
half-shut, possibly to conceal that 
she .was nearly blind. Her dress, 
which was gorgeous beyond descrip- 
tion, was composed of gold, purple, 
and scarlet, and adorned with pre- 
cious stones. This magnificent fairy, 
moistening the tip of her finger with 
the contents of a small ivory box, 
drew it across the forehead of the 
infant, whilst she pronounced the 
following words— 

“T anoint thee fairies’ favourite, 
with the elixir of prosperity; wealth, 
splendour, and great alliances, await 
thee.” 

Fashion next stepped forward ; 
her general appearance has been al- 
ready deseribed. Gently approach- 
ing the still sleeping Eulalie, she 
dexterously blew a grain of musk 
into her nostrils, and thus exclaimed, 

“* Receive the odour of Fashion, 
fairies’ favourite; the grateful per- 
fume will enable thee to lead the 
world by the nose. The votaries of 
Wit, Taste, and Reason, may resist ; 
but even the votaries of Wit, Taste, 
and Reason, must obey.” 

Caprice followed : this fairy was 
somewhat under the middle size, but 
extremely. light and active in her 
form and motions; her countenance 
was vivacious and her eyes sparkling, 

but so volatile and unfixed, they 
seemed to glance from one object to 
another with the rapidity of light- 
ning; whilst an unaccountable bi 
sarvie reigned over her whole ap- 
pearance. She was arrayed very 
fantastically in a robe of changeable 


The Drop of Common Sense—a Fairy Tale. 


| to be fashionable ; 


precious stones of every form, coe 
lour, and value, Gently breathing 
in the face of the gifted babe, she 
thus addressed it: 

“ T breathe upon thee, fairies’ fa- 
vourite, with the breath of transi- 
tion: so shalt thou really enjoy the 
gifts of my sisters, Fortune and 
Fashion ; for wenden would be 
those of the first, without a disposi- 
tion for varied enjoyment ; tiresome 
the last, without a passion for 
change.” 
Affectation succeeded Caprice. 
The appearance of this fairy was sin- 
gularly eccentric; not a limb seemed 
to answer the purpose for which it had 
been made, nor an organ to obey the 
laws of its construction, She tot- 
tered rather than walked, and lisped 
in lieu of speaking. Sometimes her 
manner carried an air of burry and 
precipitation; at others, of languor 
and inanity. Her person was ma- 
ture, but her face babyish; and al- 
together she appeared so unnatural 
and odd, she excited half disgust 
and half laughter. Her dress was 
conformable to her mein and de- 
portment—in some particulars, girl- 
ish; in others, matronly. Affectation 
approached the child, and, in her 
own unspeakable manner, thus ad- 
dressed it : 

* Fairies’ favourite, I touch thy 
peaceful eye-lid with this talisman, 
formed of a cameleon’s skin, — As- 
sume at will the hue of all around 
thee; be grave, gay, sedate, sportive, 
rebust, delicate, wise, oF weak, as 
the gift of my sister Caprice may 
prompt. Thou art to be rich and 
thou hast a right 
to enjoy thyself and play the fool.” 

Lastly, Ennui waddled towards 
the child, with an enormous poppy 
in her hand, The person of this 
fairy was singularly forbidding; she 
was short, thick, and plethoric, with 
heavy eyes half-closed, and a eom- 
plexion that appeared tinctared by 





silk, most fancifully decorated with 


the jaundice, She was dressed in a 
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eamblet robe of yellowish green, and 
yawned incessantly, ‘Thrice waving 
the poppy over the head of the in- 
fant, in peevish accents she thus 
broke silence : 

‘‘ Fairies’ favourite, accept iny 
gift; it is useless to describe its be- 
nefit—when in the full enjoyment of 
the graces of my sisters, thou wilt find 
it out.” | 

The babe was about to be taken 
away, when a female voice was heard 
to exclain—* Hold!” and, to the 
infinite surprise of the whole com- 
pany, a sixth fairy appeared in the 
midst of the other five. Her ¢out- 
ensemble was very different from that 
of any of her companions: her de- 
portment was matronly and grave; 
sense, placidity, and benevolence, 
were depictured in her countenance ; 
and a certain air of undaunted reso- 
lution pervaded her whole demea- 
nour. Her dress was somewhat 
quakerish, consisting of a complete 
suit of drab-coloured silk, with very 
little ornament. No sooner did 
Fashion, Caprice, and Affectation, 
behold her, than they screamed and 
shrunk back; even Fortune seemed 
disconcerted, and Ennui ceased to 

pawn, 

*““REASON! asI live,” ejaculated 
Fashion. 

‘‘ Even so,” replied the latter; 
and, deliberately approaching the 
ehild before the other fairies had re- 
eovered from their surprise, she 
dropped from a small phial a single 
snuff-coloured drop of liquor into its 
mouth, pronouncing, with great 
sang-froid, the following lines— 

“ To crown each gift, let me dispense 
A-single drop of common sense.” 


No sooner had these words escaped 
her hps, than Fashion shrieked, and 
ran towards the infant; but the drop 
was irrecoverably swallowed, and 
Reason was no longer seen, 
[To be eontinued.} 
Britis Lawy’s Mae. Ne. 44, 


On Bashfulness. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


SIR 
THE truly pathetic and dejected 
style in which your correspondent.L. 
expresses his feelings and sufferings, 
arising from extreme bashfulness, 
must excite in every one the greatest 
commiseration. Having myself ‘oc- 
casionally experienced many of these 
depressing sensations, I cannot but 
take an interest in his unfortunate 
case; and would fain, had I the 
abilities, endeavour to give him con- 
solation, and try to convince him of 
the necessity of rousing, and striving 
to get the better of what, I fear, will 
perpetually counteract his best in- 
tentions. Bashfulness, although com- 
bined of so many pleasing virtues— 
such as modesty, diflidence, and 
timidity, when carried to an excess, 
even in women, cannot fail to pro- 
duce a great deal of misery, not only 
arising from the pain it causes im 
itself, but in its consequence; for, 
where it has once takeu possession 
of the mind (perhaps I should be 
more correct were I tosay the heart, 
for, after all, I am inclined to think 
the heart has often more to do with 
it than the head), it deprives us of 
the power of acting as we ought to 
do. The very dread of saying too 
much, doing too little, of giving of- 
fence, or of hurting the feelings of 
others, will frequently produce the 
very effect we wish to avoid; and, 
to our distress and mortification, we 
find, on reflection, that we have 
acted diametrically opposite to what 
we intended or should have done. 
It causes us to appear indifferent 
when most interested, and frequently 
will check the kindest feelings of our 
heart from breaking forth where 
gratitude might claim them; makes 
our friends form a wrong estimate 
of our character; and often causes 
unhappiness by Keeping us silént 
when we ought to speak—which, by 
giving an ge of concealment, 
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naturally creates suspicion and dis- 
trust. It is not generally supposed 
that < any of us are deficient in vanity; 
but if those unfortunate persons af- 
flicted with this bashful malady could 
have a little more instilled into them, 
it probably would be the surest me- 
thod of a cure: but even how to 
accomplish that seems a difficulty, 
for some are so bashful that they 
dare not indulge themselves in be- 
lieving what w ould be most eratify- 
ing to ) their van ity, lest they should 
find out that they have been flattered 
only to be laughed at. . Should you 
deem these strange ideas w orthy of 
admission into your Miscellany, you 
will considerably increase the vanity 
of PAUL Gort. 
"Feb. 19, 1816. 
iE 

To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
. MR. EDITOR, 

Too many elaborate discourses and 
discussions on the hacknied subject 
of human happiness, have met the 
public eye, for me to add one more 
to the number, except as exclusively 
applied for the use and perusal of 
the British ladies. They too, have 
their mistaken ideas. of happiness, 
as too many plainly prove, by their 
eager and unsafisfied pursuit of 
every thing which wears the garb 
and bears the name of pleasures. 
The calm recess of domestic privacy 
is now (by the fashionables at least) 
most completely deserted; indeed, 
I shrewdly suspect that there is a sort 


of humiliation and disgrace attached. 


to the circumstance of not. having 
really so many engagements, that 
they ‘know not how ‘they can escape 
offending the dear creatures: they 
seem to have absolutely a horror of 
not sacrificing every moment to that 
tyrannical g coddess, Fashion; the va- 
cant hour, ‘and fits of spleen, are the 
woeful. consequences; time for ra- 
tional employments would be an af. 
fiction of ao trifling magnitnde, 





whilst every day cherishes and in-} which, are millinery, haberdashery, 


On Happiness. 


ereases their avidity for gaiety, and 
by degress quite destroys all notion 
of happiness which is not connected 
with midnight assemblies, crowded 
rooms, and a_never- ending round 
of levity and dissipation. Whirl- 
ed continually in the vortex of 
fashion, carried away by the stream 
of custom, and listening to the dic- 
tates of folly, and the high- ‘wrought 
language of hypocritical ‘flattery ;— 

all this awakens a growing distaste 
for calmer, humbler scenes, and most 
obstinately confirms the idea, that 


insipidity and listlessness is found at. 


home, which renders it utterly in- 
supportable. Such constant and la- 
borious followers of fashion, surely, 
are rewarded for their unremitting 
and assiduous attendance on her Vvi- 
gils:—yes, the reward they meet 
with is, health wasted, peace broken, 
and taste for domestic pleasures de- 
stroyed forever. No peace is nt 
except in the discharge of duty ; 
serenity but what arises from nha 
conscious worth ; no happiness except 
in enjoyments which affect the heart ; 
for it depends upon the feelings and 
the heart alone, and has no connec- 
tion with pursuits, which may, iu- 
deed, whilst novelty | bestows her 
charm, strike and dazzle the fancy, 
but can have no stronger tie to re- 
commend them, Ss, T. 


GT 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazines 
THE BAZAR, IN 80HO SQUARE, 


SIR, 

Every scheme which holds out the 
prospects of reputable employment 
for industrious FEMALES, is, in my 
opinion, highly deserving public en- 
couragement.—There has lately been 
opened, ou the west side of Soho 
Square, THk BAZAR, an extensive 


sale-room for elegant commodities of 


all kinds, exposed on stalls occupied 
by different persons, chiefly or in- 
tirely females. The articles among 
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and jewellery, pastry by a restorator 
not being forgotten, are all ticketed 
at the lowest prices, and surmounted 
by a very proper inscription, an- 
nouncing that, by an established rule 
of the Institution, no abatement can 
possibly be made. The room is of 
considerable extent, ornamented with 
reflectory glasses, which redouble 
the view at either end, and have 
an enlivening effect. The prome- 
nade between the stalls, or counters, 
and indeed, the whole visto is gay, 
cheerful, and pleasing, and by no 
means an unpleasant lounge for ci- 
ther sex, the door being attended by 
two porters, who, it is to be pre- 
sumed, will always prevent the in- 
trusion of improper company. 

It is, doubtless, an immediate imi- 
tation of the Bazars of Paris, the 
grand example forthe rest of the 
world, of every thing that is elegant 
aud imposing, but both the name 
and the mode are derived from the 
Eastern countries. We have had, 
indeed, former examples in this 
country, nearly or altogether similar, 
as St. Paul’s Walk, and the New 
Exchange, including the present Ex. 
eter Change, a market upon a similar 

rinciple. With respect to the New 
Banir in Scho Square, there really 
seems no reason why it should not 
succeed, and more especially, should 
the article exposed to sale, be of 
respectable quality aud fair price. 
Its success will, doubtless, be the 
signal for opening similar marts in 
other parts of the town. 

Tlie chief conditions offered by 
the landlord of the Bazar, -are, a 
provision of shop counters, to be let 
by the day, and hy the foot mea- 
sure, at the rafe of three pence per 
foot, for one or any number of days. 
The expense of taxes, heating; light- 
ing, and watching, being borne by 
the kairdlord; the rooms to be in- 
tirely furnished and ornametited by 
hin. 


The New Bazar. 
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standing, that no male attendant will 
be employed in any department 
which can be filled by a female, and 
in that case, there can be no doubt 
of the ultimate success of the plan. 
E. J, 
——— 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR ‘ 
Wuitst I applaud the candor which 
induced you to publish the letter 
signed “ Emily Phipps,” in your last 
nuinber, relative to the contemptible 
libel of PILLET, on my fellows 
countrywomen,permit me to enter my 
individual protest against any serious 
notice of that most unmanly and une 
principled of detractors. So widely 
do I differ in opinion from your 
correspondent and her associates, 
that instead of murmuring at your 
silent contempt of the Gallic li, 
beller, I am inclined to consider the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
who first gave wings in England to 
this Wrench fanago of filthy slander, 
almost in the light of an accessary 
after the fact; and I indulge the 
hope, that you will not suffer your. 
self to be provoked into any remark 
whatever upon a calumniator whose 
name ought never to be mentioned 
in the hearing, or brought before the 
eyes, of British ladies. - : 
LucRETIA, 
Windsor, 4th Feb. 1816. 





We are constrained to yield to the opt- 
nion of Lueretiu, and trust that our more 
volatile correspondent Emily, and her vil- 
lage companions, will also coincide with 
us, and absolve us fron our rush vow of 
last month. . 

— 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR 
As you dedicate your pages to the 
instruction and entertainment of tive 
British ladies, a few remarks on the 
character of one of the most pleasing 
models. of female excellence which 
ever met my observation, im that 
class of writings called: Novels, 1 





I hope it will be a general under- 


imagine will be acceptable, 
T2 
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Novels, ina general way, so far 
from being the vehicle of sen- 
timents, and principles of morality 
worthy to be inculcated, are more 
likely to prove pernicious to the 
cause of virtue; but, in speaking of 
such a writer as Miss Porter, to 
apply the last charge, would be to 
outrage all truth and feeling. “ Ex- 
ample above all precept,” though an 
old, is atrue adage. Characters ex- 
hibiting virtue triumphant, though 
assaulted by trials and temptations 
in every form; fortitude refusing to 
shrink, though wounded by the keen- 
est arrows from the quiver of afflic- 
tion; and religion, spreading its be- 
nign influence over the soul, raising 
it above this world, to a brighter 
and a better; — such characters, 
drawn by the hand of Genius, with 
all the minor traits of goodness and 
sensibility, exhibit at every stroke, 
stronger lines of virtue, and lead 
the miud insensibly from the love, to 
the imitation, of excellence. Whilst 
precepts, though of most admirable 
tendency, yet as precepts, not illus- 
trated by example fall, like the foot 
on the snow, which leaves a slight 
impression, soon to be etiaced. But 
who that peruses the interesting 
pages of that admired production, 
“The Scottish Chiefs,” ‘does not 
feel the most lively interest awaken- 
ed; interest which increases in every 
line, and which frequently is excited 
in a mo.t painful degree: yet, can 
we not resign the mournful pleasure 
till the tale is wound up, and, closing 
the look, we feel as if suddenly 
torn froma circle of beings whom 
acquaintance had endeared to us, 
and who, insensibly entwiuing them- 
selves round the heart, had made 
their joys our joys, their sorrows 
our sorrows, ‘To conteniplate the 
character of the Lady Helen Mar, 
is to contemplate feminine virtue ‘in 
its fairest: form ;~mild, yet heroic; 
amiable, magnanimous ; possessing | 
-all those endearing qualities which 


give a zet and a charm to domestic 
hours,— 
‘¢ With every gentle care-deeding art, 


To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten aii the toils of human life.” 


Yet, at the call of duty or affection, 
capable of magnanimous and heroic 
exertion; not shrinking from, but 
rising superior to danger; not flying 
from, but sharing in “the toils of 
human life,” Padawed with beauty, 
riches, high birth, all this world has 
to bestow, yet valuing not this all ; 

a noble soul, exalted ‘principle, and 
a purity of mind, resembling the un- 


sleet. — 


“ Ere from the cloud that gave it birth, 

It fell—and caught a stain of earth; 

‘The cygnet nobly walks the water— 

So moved on earth brave Scotia's 
daughter.” 

Religion’s heaven-directed ray pours 

through her soul its influence ; in 

prosperity humbling, in adversity 

raising her mind above sorrow— 

above suffering; enabling her to re- 

press the strug glings of a strong af- 

fection; teaching her resignation, 


for, ‘‘whatever be my lot,” said 
Helen, “1 know there is an Alu ighty 
reason for it: I shall understand it 
in the world to come, and I cheer- 
fully acquiesce in this.” In selecting 
Helen Mar, I intend no disparage- 
ment to the character of the mur- 
dered wife of the noble Wallace; 
but Marion we lose almost as soon 
as she appears; whilst Helen we ac- 
company through many and various 
Scenes ; and as naturally as affection 
and sympathy are increased by inti- 
macy with virtue, so naturally does 
increasing interest in’ Helen’s fate 
bind us to her, till every emotion of 
pity, admiration, and compassion; 
unite ; and we mourn that so sweet 
flower should so soon 1 fade, 


L. 





February 12, 1816. 


sullied whiteness of the mountain, 


and pointing the way to heaven: 
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To the Rditor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE lately met with your very 
useful and entertaining miscellany, 
which cannot fail of securing the ap- 
probation of all females of enlarged 
and cultivated understandings. The 
interest I take in its success, induces 
me to offer an observation on an 
improvement, which 1 think might 
be made, in omitting the Needle- 
work Patterns: ‘* Le sage entend a 
demi-mot,” and therefore I shall 
only add, that ihe wiser part of my 
sex wili think the less favourably of 
your underta.ing on this account, 
and the opinions of the silly and the 
ignorant should be to you a matter 
of perfect indifference, as this pian 
is such, that it never can meet with 
their encouragement and support. 


M. B. 
London, Feb. 11th, 1816. 


Cpe 


What is a good-natured editor to say 
to this remonstrance? His sweet temper 
has actually been put to torture by the 
contending opinions of his fair teazers, 
who, with fancies, whims, caprices, con- 
ceits, and inclinations, as various, aye, 
and as tarying too, as their beauteous 
type, the rainbow, have assailed him on 
this and other arrangemeuts. Ladies, it 
is absolutely too much even for the pa- 
tience of a Judge; and I am not sure, 
even with all the placidity I am so well 
known to possess, that if, instead of at- 
tacking me by letters, you were to come 
to my “study personally, and en masse, I 
ai not sure that even [should not “ throw 
my wigat yeu,” in spite of all your charms! 
Seriously, we did not ourselves think of this 
addition to our expenditure; it was suggest- 
Ed to us by numerous correspondents; ‘and, 
considering how smalla space it would 
dbccupy, we acceded to ‘their wishes; but 
we must now candidly acknowledge, 
that we have almost as many remon- 
Strances against its continuation: we 
shall therefore pnt it fairly to the vote, 
and hereby give notice, that PROXIES, 
duly qualified, that is, post-paid, will be 
received during the ensuing month, and 
that the result of an impartial scrutiny 
shall decide the question—needle-work, or 
no needlé-work? and this course of justice, 
we hope, will satisfy our friend M, B, and 
all others whom it May concern. 





A Question to be decided! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
CAestirinster VHdep. 
NO. Xil. 


a 


Small time, but in that small, most great: 
ly liv’d, 
This star of England. —SHAKS. 


The beauteous wife of Owen Tudor, 
Daughter of France, Great Henry's 
Queen,—ANON. 
AT the east end of this chapel (St. 
Edward’s), placed within a small 
chapel by itself, stands the monu- 
inent of the illustrious and warlike 
monarch, 
HENRY V. 

This tomb, of grey marble, raised 
from the ground, is most curiously 
embellished with intaglios, devices, 
the figures of harts, signets royal, 
swans with coronets, and palm- 
branches, very excellently carved, 
On the south side is engraven the 
whole solemnity of the king’s coro- 
nation, and on the north side that 
of the queen; on the top lies ex- 
tended at length part only of a 
wooden image of Henry, the head, 
which was of silver, having been 
stolen away during the protectorate 
of Cromwell ; as were the sceptre 
and other ensigns of royalty, of the 
same valuable metal. Over the 
tomb in the chautry chapel, where 
the anniversaries of Henry and Ka- 
tharine used to be celebrated, are 
still remaiping the saddle, shield, and 
other warlike instruments and furni- 
ture, used by the conqueror ef 
France; whose death in that coun- 
try, in the very flush of triumph and 
mastery, led to one of the most im- 
pressive funerals that ever took place 
either in France or England, as it 
united the attendance of the vreat 
dignitaries of each. It seems, that 


immediately upon his decease the 
body of Henry, cered and enclosed 
in lead, was fohowed by the nobility 
of both realms tothe church of 
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Notre Dame at Paris, where his fu- 
neral exequies were performed, It 
was then placed in an open chariot, 
with his image painted to rese:nble 
life, and brought to England, escort- 
ed by the captive king “of Scott: ind, 
and the chief of the English nobility 
and knights at arms. “As the pro 
cession passed through the towns of 
Abbeville, Hedin, Montreville, Bou- 
Jogne, and Calais, a rich canopy of 
state was borne over him by persons 
of the first quality; and when it ar- 
rived at Canterbury, the exequies of 
the monarch were celebrated again. 
From Canterbury the body was con- 
veyed to London by water, and 
deposited in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, whence a grand and solemn 
procession commenced to the Ab- 
bey. On the covering of the fore- 
most horse that drew the funeral 
chariot were embroidered the arms 
of England; on the second, those of 
England and France quarterly; on 
the third, those of France alone; 
and on the fourth, King Arthur’s~- 
namely, three crowns in a tield azure. 
The effigy on the coffin was clothed 
in a robe of purple and ermine, 
with a golden crown upon its head, 
and the royal sandals on its feet ; in 
ene hand was placed the sceptre, 
and in the other the ball and cross, 
Around the chariot 1400 lighted 
tapers were carried by venerable 
persons; before it marched all the 
bishops and clergy in their proper 
habits, and after it followed the 
nobility and chief citizens of Lon- 
don in their formalities. Surrouzid- 
ed by this vast assemblage, the body 
was finally interred, with creat so- 
lemnity, at the feet of the Confessor, 
the scite of the monument which has 
just been described :— 

Earih’s highest station ends in here he 

lies, 


And dust to dust, concludes her noblest 
song.— Youne. 


Henry V. may be termed the hero 


land to the 








of the English schoo!-boy, and it is 
scarcely to wr doubted that his short 
and brilliant reign has done more in 
the juvenile perusal to confirm the 
national sentiment of valorous supe- 
riority to France, than any other 
portion of our history. It must 
not, however, be concealed, that 
at tte time of Henry’s victorious 
career, as well as during the wars of 
his great-grandfather, Edward IIL, 
the sovereignty of France was infi- 
nitely weaker than that of England, 
owlag to the greater power and i in- 
dep endance of its feudatories. ‘The 
factions of Orleans and Burgundy, 
the latter of whom often sided with 
its enemies, laid the country at the 
feet of Henry, as those of York and 
Lancaster would have bared Eng- 
invading French, if 
Charles VII. could have recovered 
his country in time for the effort. 
3ut, if observations of this nature 
tend to do away a little of the miracle 
of our jerst conquest of that eter- 
sm mis-governed kingdom, it de- 
racts but little from the splendid 
abilities of Henry; who, under every 
point of view, surmounted obstacles 
of extraordinary magnitude, and 
ruled with great and decided capa- 
city. The pretensions, however, of 
this ‘royal imp of fame,’ to the 
crown of France, in opposition to 
the established laws of succession in 
that country, appear very absurd 
in our days; for though 
Hugh Capet also, that usurp’d the crown 
Of Charles the Duke of Lorrain, sole 
heir male 
Of the true line, and stock of Charles 
the Great, 
To fine his tit'e with some shew of truth, 
(Though in pure truth it was corrupt and 
neught, ) 
Convey’d himself as heir to the Lady 
Lingare, 
Daughter of Charlemain, who was the son 
To Lewi is the Emperor, and, Lewis thé 


Son 
Of Charles the Great.—SHAKSP. 
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specious pretence of the usurper 
Capet, to cover his illegitimate pro- 
ceeding by the plea of a title through 
the Lady Lingare; as tlie ungallant 
Salique law, excluding succession 
through females, had existed for 
some centuries, our Edwards and 
Henrys had no very great right to 
claim against it. At least so it 
strikes us now: but man is not to be 
judged of in the abstract; how it 
might affect the habits and opinions 
of other days, is another question. 
The plea of Henry, in the eye of 
reason, was a mere covering for his 
ambition; but may not posterity 
think the very same thing of certain 
grave pretending pieces of parch- 
ment of our own time, which, al- 
though headed with great reverence 
and precision in the name of the 
ineffable mystery of our holy reli- 
gion, betray every spirit but the 
very essential one which that reli- 
gion inculcates—such may be the 
case. 

But, independently of the actual 
reign of Henry administering so 
largely to the right-lined patriotism 
of school-boys, the colouring which 
the unrivalled genius of Shakspeare 
has diffused over the traditionary 
accounts of his early eccentricity, in 
the first and second parts of Henry 
IV., has familiarised his contrast- 
ed youth and maturity to almost 
every order of mind in England. 
The mad wag Hal, is one of 
the chef d’euvres of Shakspeare, to 
use the words of Dr. Johnson, exhi- 
biting ‘that mixture of greatness 
and levity,’ in which he peculiarly 
luxuriated. To follow the same 
author, one who ‘in his idle hours 
is rather loose than wicked, and 
(who) when the occasion forces out 
his latent qualities, is great without 
effort, and brave without tumult,’ 
The trifling of Prince Heury, judging 
by the character of the after-man, the 
poet rightly connects with an exhu- 
berance of spirits and of genius, for 
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we fear that it is the first order. of 
intellect which indulges most in that 
dangerous dalliance with a varied 
and humourous apprehension of 
things, which, if indulged in too 
long, makes life itself a joke. The 
pleaded example for heir-apparent 
wildiess in England, is always Henty 
V.; but it should be recollected, 
that the conqueror of France as- 
cended the throne at the age of 
twenty-four, and died ten years after- 
wards; moreover, that he also acted 
an important part in the latter end 
of the reign of his father. When, 
therefore, as tradition teaches, ‘he 
played the fool with the times,’ and 
suffered ‘the spirits of the wise to 
sit in the clouds and mock him,’ he 
was not an aged boy, but a very 
youns man. The genuine fact of 
this prince’s committal by the chief 
justice Gascoigne, and his reported 
behaviour upon it, is another of 
those traits which give pleasure in 
the contemplation, as indicative of 
the self-correction of a generous, 
but wayward spirit. His lofty as- 
sumption of majesty, in the sequel, 
needs no comment. 

It is pleasing to fill up an outline 
of person for a great man; it there- 
fore may not be amiss here to ob- 
serve, that Henry was tall and slen- 
der, with a long neck; his. bones 
were small, but he was very strong ; 
and it is recorded, that his features 
were pleasing. There is a mention, 
in one of the chronicles, of his once 
appearing at the court of his father 
in a doublet of blue sattin, worked 
most fastastically with oilet-holes, in 
each of which glittered a bright steel 
needle, What a fascinating prece- 
dent for future princes of ——Wales, 
The reign of Richard IL.. has been 
characterised as the most gaudy and 
fanciful zra in England for dress; 
probably the succeeding one of 
Henry LV. retained a portion of its. 
character. 

The sword, shield, and accoutree 
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ments of this warrior, are worth 
looking at as identical deed-doing 
weepons, The warlike harness of 
the great commanders in more mo- 
dern times, is a mere exhibition of 
costume; but personal activity and 
prowess were both required and 
exerted in days of yore. In the 
battle of Agincourt for instance, 
part of the crown which Henry 
wore on his helmet, was struck off 
by the French Duke of Alengon, 
who fell a sacrifice to his bold at- 
tempt. 

Near the tomb of this monarch, 
so excitable of all manner of pleasant 
recollections, lies inclosed, in a 
wooden chest, the remains of his 
queen— 


KATHERINE DE VALOIS. 


It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that this princess was the youngest 
daughter of Charles VI. of France, 
and won as a bride, sword in hand, 
by Henry, much in the same man- 
ner as Mupoleon obtamed Maria- 
Louisa of Austria. The whole king- 
dom of France, on the death of her 
father,- was to have been the dower 
of this lady, but the premature 
death of Henry, the next year, 
broke up the delusion, and left her 
a dowager, with an infant son, the 
unfortunate Henry VI., afew months 
old. + Young, beautiful, and rich, 
Katherine soon forgot her grief, and 
married the celebrated Owen Tudor 
(or Theodore), an ancient Briton of 
little fortune, but descended from 
the native sovereigns of Wales, and 
one of the handsomest and most ac- 
complished men of the age. This 
marriage, according to some authors, 
was kept a secret until the queen’s 
death; but a writer of authority ob- 
serves, that neither the beauty of 
Tudor’s person nor his lineage, could 
prevent both him and the queen 
from falling under a severe prosecu- 
tion when it was declared. The unfor- 





{unate Katherine was obliged to re- 
tire to the monastery of Bermondsey, 
in Southwark, where she died, as it 
is thought, of grief, in the thirty- 
eighth year of her age. The fate 
of the unhappy husband was still 
more deplorable; the most authen- 
tic records-stating that he was be- 
headed at Hereford, for siding, as 
he naturally would do, with his son- 
in-law, Henry VI. It is not either 
in royalty, or its connections, that 
we are to look for the triumph of 
the domestic affections. 

From the unequal marriage of 
Queen Katherine with Owen Tudor, 
originated several sovereigns of Eng- 
land; for, of three sons which was 
the issue of it, Edmund, the eldest, 
who was created Earl of Richmond, 
espoused Margaret, only daughter of 
John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
the grandson of John of Gaunt 
through his legitimated offspring by 
Catherine Swineford. Henry, Earl 
of Richmond, afterward Henry VII., 
was the sole fruit of: this union, de- 
riving his very slender claim to the 
throne from his mother Margaret, 
as a descendant of John of Gaunt. 
Thus a marriage which ruined both 
the parties, from its alledged ille- 
gality, furnished that royal house. to 
England, which will for ever stand 
very conspicuous in her annals— 
the vigorous and fiery family of 
Tudor, | | 

Having broken the heart of tlie 
unhappy Katherine, as is not un. 
usual after that species of infliction, 
she was allowed a very honourable 
burial in the chapel of Henry III. ; 
but, when her grandson, Henry VII. 
pulled down the old building to 
erect his own, her body was taken 
up, and by his orders was put, with 
the original coffin, into a wooden 
chest, and removed to the place 
where it now stands, Katherine 


‘died in 1437, 
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No. V. 


Tae History oF Persia, by Colonel 
Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. K.L.S, &c. 


[Concluded from page 87.] 
yy ith peculiar satisfaction we 
recal the attention of our 
readers to a continuation of extracts 
from this most valuable and interest- 
ing work; and only regret that our 
limited space will not admit of a 
further gleaning from so rare and 
rich a literary harvest. 
CONDITION OF THE PROVINCE OF 
GEORGIA. 


The fine province of Georgia, which is 
bounded to the north by the high ranges 
of the Caucausus; to the east, by the 
lofty mountains of Daghestin and Shir- 
wan ; and to the west and south, by the 


distriets of ancient Armenia, was go- 


verned by a Waly, or prince, who usually 
acknowledged the sovereign of Persia as 
his paramount lord. This province boasts 
a singular salubrity of climate; and is 
alike famous for the abundant fertility 
of its soil, the luxuriance of its diversi- 


‘fied scenes, of rich plains, clear streams, 


and wooded mountains, and the superior 
courage and beauty of its inhabitants: 
but, for many centuries, all their appa- 
rent blessings had operated as curses to 
this charming region. Its inhabitants, 
who had continued to profess the Chris- 
tian religion, were, from the situation of 
their country, which lay between two 
great Mahomedan nations, Turkey and 
Persia, subject to a violence and oppres- 
sion, which had sunk their character to 
the lowest state of degradation, Inde- 
pendent of the evil resulting from this 
cause, the internal government of Geor- 
gia was bad. The power of the waly 
was not only checked by the divisions 
which his neighbours always fomented in 
his own family, but by the great autho- 
rity possessed by his insubordinate no- 
bles, who exercised, in their respective 
districts, the most despotic tyranny over 
their miserable vassals. In a country so 
situated, the richness of the soil only 
produced indolence. Men would not 
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labour beyond what was necessary for 
their mere subsistence; and that the 
earth yielded almost spontaneously. The 
manly form and courage of the male, 
and the beauty and vivacity of the female 
youth of Georgia, made their Mahome- 
dan neighbours always anxious. to obtain 
them as slaves. As they lived in misery 
at home, and often attained the highest 
ranks* among other nations, even parents 
did not hesitate to sell their offspring. 
Nobles made offerings of their vassals; 
and the walys of Georgia themselves 
were often compelled to send (as part of 
their tribute to the paramount sove- 
reign) some of the fairest of their family, 
and of their subjects.t When this tri- 





* In Turkey it is the usage to promote 
slaves, from Georgia and Circassia, to 
the principal offices of government.— 
This custom has its origin in the policy 
of despots, who, fearing the natural in- 
fluence of the chiefs of tribes and men 
of high families, desire to raise those only 
whom they can cast down at pleasure. 

t Joseph Emin, a brave and adventur- 
ous Armenian, who tried in vain about 
this period to excite his countrymen and 
the Georgians to throw off the degrading 
subjection in which they were held, in- 
forms us, that Kurreem Khan had sent 
to Heraclius todemand “that his daugh- 
ter-in-law (the widow of his eldest son), 
his heir, Goorgeen Khan, his son-in-law, 
the Prince David, twelve noblemen’'s 
sous, 2nd twelve beautiful Georgian vir- 
gins (none of whom were to be above 
twelve years of age), should be sent to 
him.” ‘These were required as hostages, 
and slaves of his pleasure. The messen- 
ger who brought this demand threatened, 
in the name of his prince, an invasion of 
the country, if it was not instantly com- 
plied with. The degraded nobles of 
Georgia urged their prince to compli- 
ance; but he refused; and Kurreem 
Khan, being forced to march to another 
quarter, could not carry his threat into 
execution. ‘ihe same writer furnishes 
us with many curious facts relative to 
the actual condition of Georgia about 
this period. He gives no favourable 
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bute was withheld, or any other cause 
gave a pretext for war against Georgia, 
the Mahomedan armies rejoiced at an 
invasion which enabled every soldier to 
gratify his love of plunder, and his brutal 
lust by the possession of Christian cap- 
tives: nor had these armies much to 
apprehend from opposition; for the 
princes and nobles of this province were 
too divided, by the collision of their per- 
sonal interests, to be united, even by the 
approach of a danger which nothing but 
their union could avert. There had 
been no period for many years in the 
history of Georgia, at which the inhabit- 
ents of that country appeared more 
capable of throwing off the degrading 
yoke to which it had been so long sub- 
ject, than at that when Aga Mahomed 
Khan became the monarch of Persia. Its 
waly, Heraclius,had attended Nadir Shah 
in his campaigns, and had gained the 
reputation of a good soldier, Favoured 
by the distractions which had prevailed 
in Persia subsequent to the death of that 
‘conqueror, he had preserved his native 
‘province in a state of tranquillity: but, 
‘aware that it would be impossible to 
‘maintain himself without powerful aid, 
he sought, and obtained, the alliance of 
Russia. The treaty, which placed Geor- 
gia under the protection of that state, 
transferred (as far as its ruling prince 
had the power of doing so) the allegiance 
of the walys of Georgia from the sove- 
reigns of Persia to those of Russia. 


HISTORY OF BEGGEE JAN. 
Beggee Jan* was the eldest son of 
Ameer Daniel, who had, during the latter 
-years of his life, by possessing himself of 
the person of the nominal prince,t exer- 





character of any class of its inhabitants ; 
and he expresses his opinion of the wick- 
edness of the nobles in a very odd, but 
‘emphatic, manner. ‘‘ They were born,” 
the says, ‘‘ twenty-four hours before the 
devil,” 
_ # The name of this extraordinary man 
was Ameer Maéssoom: his title was Shah 
_Moorad, which signifies the ‘ desired 
king ;’ buthe is best known by his more 
‘familiar appellation of Beggee Jin, which 
_js the name used by almost all his coun- 
trymen when spezking of this favourite 
prince. I sail, therefore, use it ia pre- 
ference to the others. 
t The name of this pageant was Ab- 
dool Ghiazee Khan, He was the son ofa 
_synd, or khaujah, called Abdool Raheem 
. Ghakbeotee, or “ cid clothes ;” alluding 
(according to the MS, I here fol!ow) to 


an usage this pious man had of picking up. 


old clothss, wasting them, and making 








cised an almost absolute authority of 
those tribes of the Usbegs which inhabit 
the territories immediately dependant 
upon Bokharah. When that noble died, 
he divided his great wealth among his 
numerous family, but declared Beggee 
Jan his heir. That chief, however, who 
had for some timet before clothed him- 
self in the patched garment of a fakeer, 
or religious mendicant, instead of taking 
a part in those contests for power, into 
which all his brothers and near relations 
had entered, shut himself up in a mosque, 
and forbad any person to disturb his 
religions meditations. He also refused 
to accept the share which had been left 
to him of his father's wealth. “ Take 
it,” said he to those who brought it to 
him, “to the managers of the public 
charities ; bid them reimburse with it, as 
far as they can, those from whom it was 
extorted. I can never consent to stain 
my hands with money that has been ob- 
tained by violence.” The same writer 
who states this fact, asserts, that he ate 
tired himself in the coarse dress worn by 
those who supplicate for mercy, and, 
having hung a sword round his neck, he 
proceeded to every quarter of the city 
of Bokharah, imploring, with tears in 
his eyes, the forgiveness and blessings of 
the inhabitants for his deceased father, 
and offering his own life as an expiatory 
sacrifice for any sins or crimes which the 
Ameer Daniel migiat have committed, 
The character of Beggee Jan already 





them up again, in order to bestow upon 
the poor, or to use as garments for him- 
self. Meer Yusoof Aly (the author of 
the MS.) adds, that the youngest son of 
Abdool Raheem had been chosen by Ra- 
heem Beg, when he conquered the tribes 
of Khanrizin, to be their king ; and these 
turbulent subjects had yielded an obedi- 
encc to the young synd, which they would 
have given to no Tartar chief. When, 
however, Raheem Beg died, they put the 
pageant he had placed upon the throne 
to death.— Meer Yusoof Aly’s MS. 

$¢ The manuscript of Mahomed Aly 
Gunjaree states, that he had for many 
years led this life: but Meer Yusoof Aly 
asserts, that he was in his youth very li- 
centious, that he did not retire from the 
world till he was thirty-five years of age, 
and that his fathers death happened 
about a year afterwards. If we grant 
credit to his account, Beggee Jan (like 
Henry V.)had been severely reprehended 
by the chief judge cf his father’s capital ; 
but, unlike our generous prince, Beggee 
Jan, the moment he had the power, put 
the venerable vizier of Bokharah, who 
had censured his conduct, to death. — 
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stood high among the learned and reli- 
gious ; for he was deeply versed in theo- 
logy, and had written many valuable 
tracts: but this was the first time he had 
presented himself to the people. These, 
at once astonished and delighted at see- 
ing such proofs of humility anc sanctity 
in a person of his rank, crowdee around 
him as if he had been a prophet, and all 
joined with him in prayers for blessings 
upon his parent. After having, by this 
proceeding,* eradicated those feelings 
of revenge which tlie vinlexce of his fa- 
ther’s rule had excited, le retired to the 
principal mosque of the city, were he 
gave himself up for several monthst to 
devotion and mental abstraction. No 
one was allowed to approach him during 
this period, except.some of his favourite 
disciples. Beggee Jin, when he first 
assumed the holy mantle, had adopted 
the tenets of a Sooffee. He now openly 
professed himself to be one of those vi- 
sionary devotees, who, from having their 
souls continually fixed on the contem- 
plation of the divine essence, expect to 
attain a state of mental beatitude, which 
leads them to despise all the pleasures of 
this world, and, above all, earthly power. 
Consistency required that, while he pro- 
fessed this doctrine, he should not easily 
comply with the intreaties of the inha- 
bitants of Bokharah; who, wearied with 
the internal troubies caused by the am- 
bition of his relations, earnestly solicited 
him to assume the gevernment. The po- 
pulace, who were entirely devoted to 
him, assembled daily at the mosque 
where he resided, and attended him 
wherever he went. The first instance in 
which he used the great influence and 
authority that he had acquired, was to 





* In this acconnt I have followed the 


manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gunjaree. 


Meer Yusoof Aly states, that he only 
went over part of Bokharah, and deputed 
Moollah Meer Hashem to go over the 
remaining parts of the city. The differ- 
ence in these accounts is immaterial. We 
are told by the former, that one man 
alone refused to join in the prayers for 
the Ameer Daniel. “ ‘That noble,” he 
said, “‘ extorted money from me, and I 
cannot render the act lawful by forgiving 
him.” ‘The sum was large ; but Beggee 
Jan was instantly enabled to pay it, by 
the voluntary contributions of his enthu- 
siastic followers. 

t One of the writers of his life states, 
that he remained in this state of abstrac- 
tion twelve months, and composed, dur- 
ing this period, the best of his works, the 
Eyn-ul-Hickmut, or “ The Eye of Sci- 
gace." 
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destroy all the drinking and gambling 
houses in Bokharah. These are stated 
to have amounted to several thousands ; 
and we are assured,* that so extraordi- 
nary was the veneration for the com- 
mands of this holy prince, that even 
those who were ruined by this act aided 
in its accomplishment. 

Some of the brothers of Beggee Jan 
had been slain; and the danger in which 
his family were placed, from an increas- 
ing spirit of revolt among their own 
followers, led {hem at last to join in the 
general request that he would assume the 
government: but a!l was in vain, till the 
occurrence cf a serious commotion in 
the capital, in which about .a thousand 
citizens lost their lives, excited his com- 
passion. Upon this occasion, the no- 
minal king, Abdoel Ghazee Ahan, and all 
the nobles, assembled ; and, having come 
to the mosque where he dwelt, they 
compelled him to attend them to the 
tomb of his father, Ameer: Daniel; and 
at that sacred spot he was solemnly in- 
voked to support a falling state. Appa- 
rently overcome by the urgency of their 
intreaties, he promised to give his.coun- 
sel and aid in the management of public 
affairs: but we are informed, that he 
withheld from active interference till 
Neaz Aly, a chief who had rebelled dur- 
ing the rule of his father, and seized 
upon the city of Shaher-e-subz, ventured 
to inake an inroad upon the territorjes of 
Bokharah. This act roused his indigna- 
tion so much, that he accepted the title 
of regent, and marched, at the head of a 
large army, to attack the invader; whom 
he not only forced to retreat from the 
territories of Bokharah, but to abandon 
some of those countries of which he had 
for some time been in possession. Beggee 
Jan may, from this date, be deemed the 
actual ruler of the Usbegs; for, though 
he never assumed any title but -that of 
regent, and continued to pay a nominal 
obedience to Abdool Ghazee Khan, he 
exercised during the remainder of his 
life an absolute and undisputed authority 
over his nation. No prince was ever 
more unanimously chosen to fill the seat 
of power; and his first care, after he 
assumed the government, was to show his 
gratitude to those by whom he had been 
elevated, by the establishment of some 
salutary regulations for the administration 
of justice, the collection of revenue, and 
the payment of the army. 

The policy of Beggee Jan made him 
studiously reject all those claims to re- 
spect and obedience which he had ine. 
rited from his father, the Ameer Daniel ; 
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who had not only been for a short period 
the ruler of the Usbegs, but was the 
chief of a powerful tribe. His artfal son 
knew too well the jealousies and the 
resentments with which such claims were 
associated, to desire that they should 
appear in any shape as the foundation of 
his authority: therefore, in framing re- 
gulations for the management of public 
affairs, he gave to every institution a 
shape suited to his own character ; and 
he desired always to be considered as a 
religious recluse, that had been compelled 
by his countrymen to exercise regal 
power ; but who was resolved, as far as 
the discharge of his duties would permit 
him, to maintain, amid all the temptations 
with which ke was surrounded, the same 
life of rigid austerity and self-denial, as 
he should have passed if he had never 
been called from a cell toa throne. The 
splendid court at which the nobles of 
Bokharah had been accustomed to at- 
tend, was abolished ; and in its place he 
established what may be termed a hall of 
justice, at which he sat as president, 
aided by forty moollahs,* or learned 
men.t All who had complaints to make 
came to this hall; but the prosecutor 
was never allowed to speak unless the 
accused was present. No person, how- 
ever high his rank, dared to refuse} a 
summons to attend this court. A slave 
could cite his master before it. Beggee 
Jan, we are informed,§ listened with 
great patience to the statement of both 
parties ; and, in all cases not criminal, 
he sent them away, with an advice to 
come to an amicable adjustment of their 
difference: if they did so, the cause ter- 
minated ; if not, he tock notes, at their 
re-appearance, of the evidence produced; 
and these were given, with his opinion, 
ta the moollahs, who were directed to 
prepare a fetwah, or decision, according 
to the holy law. The parties, even after 





* One manuscript states that these 
courts were only held on Mondays and 
Fridays, It also asserts, that each of 
these moollahs held in his hand a volume 
of Beggee Jan’s works. 

t These were supported by a daily 
stipend, paid from the fund for public 
charity; which, on account of its more 
sacred character, was made the geueral 
treasury of the empire, 


¢ This is the case in all patriarchal go-. 


vernments, particularly among the Arabs. 
The imaum of Muscat, a powerful prince, 
is compelled, by the usage of his country, 
to appear before the cauzy, or judge, 
of his own Capital, if summoned by any 


one of his subjects, who deems himself 


aggrieved. § Persian MS, 
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this proceeding, had a week allowed 
them to accommodate their dispute ; but, 
if that period elapsed without their hav- 
ing done so, the sentence was passed, 
and became irrevocable. Criminal jus- 
tice was administered according to the 
Koran. Robbers were punished with 
death ; thieves, by the loss of their right 
hands ; drunkards were publicly whipt ; 
and the smeking of tobacco* was for- 
bidden under severe penalties. The 
most strict performance of their religious 
duties was enjoined to all classes: the 
police ofticers of the city of Bokharah, 
we are teld,t were continually employed 
driving the inhabitants to the mosques to 
hear tne stated prayers ;{ and they were 
authorised to use their whips to awaken 
the devotion of the negligent. Any 
person desirous of improving himself in 
religious knowledge was admitted to the 
colleges of the city, and received daily 
subsistence. We can hardly credit the 
accounts given of the number of these 
students, who are said at one period to 
have exceeded thirty thousand. 

Beggee Jan abolished all duties exe 
cept those upon foreign goods. No mo- 
nopolies were suffered ; and revenue was 
enly collected from crown-lands : but the 
Jizyat,|| or “ regulated tax upon infi- 
dels.” was regularly exacted; and the 
Zukat,{ or “established charity,” was 





* The learned and religious among the 
Mahomedans are divided in their opinion 
regarding the legality of smoking to- 
bacco, drinking coffee, &c. which have 
come into general use since the death of 
Mahomed. The more severe maintain, 
that, as these have an inebriating quality, 


they are virtually prohibited by the 


Koran. 

+ Persian MS. 

t These are said five times a day. 

§ We are also informed, that each of 
these officers held a small book, which 
aided him in his interrogatories of those 
he met regarding their knowledge of the 
proper prayers; and, if he found any one 
ignorant, he had a right to punish him. 

|| A tax of thirty per cent. upon their 
property was levied from Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Hindoos. 

{ The term Zukat means literally pu- 
rification. 
to this sacred tax, as its payment is con- 
sidered to purify and render legal the 
property on which it is paid. Its amount 
is two-and a half per cent. on personal 
property; but the rate of collecting it 
on different kinds of property varies ; 
and no one is liable to be called upon 
who has not possessed the property on 
which it is assessed nearly twelve months, 


It is metaphorically applied © 
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levied upon all believers, not excepting 
the soldiers of the army, who had before 
been exempt from this burthen. The 
money that was collected was pnt into 
the treasury, which was also supplied by 
the Khums, or “fifth part of all plunder 
taken from the enemy.” ‘This holy ruler, 
in imitation of the Prophet Mahomed, 
claimed this share for the expences of 
his government, Abdool Gazee Khan, 
the nominal king, and his family, were 
supported by the produce of the royal 
estates. The feudal asage of paying 
chiefs for their military service, and that 
of their adherents, bad long been esta- 
blished among the Usbegs ; and the heads 
of the principal families possessed large 
estates, and had rights of pasture for 
themselyes and followers on particular 
tracts of country.. These grants were 
intended to provide for their subsistence : 
but Beggee Jan, when he oblhged his 
soldiers to pay ‘the tax of charity, en- 
abled them to do so, by giving them, 
according to their rank, a regular allow- 
ance in money,* which was paid from 
that public treasury to which they con- 
tributed. These institutious were in imi- 
tation of the Prophet Mahomed, and 
were meant to increase the veneration of 
the Usbeys for the character of their 
ruler, who gave, in his own person, an 
example of the most extraordinary fru- 
gality. He drew daily fiom the same 
fund from which he paid his soldiers, for 
the support of himself, his cook,t his ser- 
vant, and his tutor, one tungah each, 
(a coir about the value of five-pence), 
being the amount of the stipend allowed 
to the poorest student. ‘The wife of 
Beggee Jan, who was of the royal family, 
was allowed only three tungahs.§ ‘This 
princess had a fortune of her own, that 
placed her above the necessity of receiv- 
ing this pittance, which, however, she 
took daily to please her husband, who 
often told her that it was too much, 
“ That which is actually necessary,” Beg- 
gee Jan used to say toher, “ is alone law- 
ful :” and, when she remonstrated, he was 
wont toadd, “ Learn, lady, to be content 
with little, that thy God may be content 
with thee.” But the joy which the bigot 
felt at the birth of a sont made him 





* He gave them on an average a pecu- 
niary payment of five tomans (about five 
pounds) per annum. 

+ He gave his cook the name or title 
of Helal-Puz, or “the dresser of what 
was lawful.” § Persian MS. 

+ The present monarch, Hyder Turrah. 
The name of his mother was Yeldeez Be- 
gum : she is termed in the MS. the daugh- 


ter of Abdool Ghazee Khan. 
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break through the rigid economy of his 
domestic regulations. A sum of no less 
than five pieces of gold* were allotted 
for the daily subsistence of the mother 
and her infant; and an equal amount was 
given for the support of two other sons 
the moment they were born. Beggee’ 
Jan, by this and other acts, showed that 
he had determined to educate his children 
in the enjoyment of those luxuries which 
he affected to despise; for he allowed 
his famiiv to reside in a palace, while he 
himself dwelt in a small unfurnished 
room, or rather cell, into which persons 
of all classes were admitted at all hours, 
He was generally clad in a coarse gar- 
ment, and had the appearance of a com- 
mon mendicant. ‘This vestment was 
seldom changed but when he went to see 
his family, and then the skin of a deer 
was thrown loose over his shoulders. The 
class of devotees to which Beggee Jan 
belonged, price themselves not only on 
the contempt of dress, but of cleanliness ; 
and a fhousand anecdotes of this ruler 
prove that he wes not above seeking 
fame by a strict compliance with the 
most disgusting usages of this sect. We 
neither can nor ought to condemm a con- 
duct, which was so successful in enabling 
the extraordinary man by whom it was 
adopted to give union and stréngth to the 
distracted and hostile tribes of his nation, 
No sentiment short of that feeling or 
reverence, bordering upon adoration, 
with which the Usbegs regarded Beggee 
Jan, could have enabled him to accom- 
plish the great objects he had in view ; 
and all his knowledge, his firmness, and 
his justice, would have availed him no- 
thing, had he not disarmed his enemies, 
and attached iis adherents, by a life of 
privation and the practice of the most 
rigid austerities, Ignorance and super. 
stition are ever united; and the Tartars, 
who followed the standard of Beggee Jan, 
were easily persuaded that a leader who 
contemned the worldly pleasures which 
they prized, and who preferred the patch- 
ed mantle and crooked staff of a mendi- 
cant priest to a royal robe and sceptre, 
must act under the immediate direction 
ofa divine being. Nor were their habits 
of a nature that made it easy to under- 
stand how any man, placed in such a 
situation, could, from any other motive, 
be content to resign those enjoyments 
which, in their minds, constituted the - 
very essence and charms of rega! power. 
The impression which the Usbegs en- 
tertained of the sacred character of 
Beggee Jan gave him a strength which 
soon enabled him to subdue almost tie 








* In value about five pounds. 
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whole of the country* between the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. The army of this ruler 
was chiefly composed of horse; and the 
pian of war that he invariably adopted, 
Was successive predatory invasions of the 
country attacked. After he had reduced 
almost all the tribes of his own ration to 
ebedience, he was engaged in a war with 
‘Timour Shab, king of the Affghans, over 
whom he obtained some acvantages; 
more, however, by his policy than by his 
arms. 

The reduction of Mero by Beggee Jan 
has been already noticed. This conquest 
enabled him to invade Khorassan; and, 
im the first year after °t was accomplish- 
ed, he advanced to Nushed: but ‘mding 
at difficult to make himself maser of that 
eity, he infornied its inhabitants, and his 
own army, that the hcly Imaum Reza,t 
who was interrec’ there, had appeared to 
him in a dreain, and commanded him not 
only to spare the holy city, ju‘ its de- 
pendencies. In cbedienze to his pre- 
tended mancate, he refrained even from 
plundering the open suburbs ad neigh- 
Pouring villages; but he not orly laid 
waste all those districts which were 
deemed under the protection of the sz- 
ered city, but carried their izhabiter<s 
into bondage. Before he returned to 
Bokharah, he wrote circular letters to 
Shah Rokh Mecrza, and to the other 
chiefs of Khorassan, iaforming them of 
his intention to revisit that province next 
season. He advised them to consult their 
own safety, avd that of their subjects, by 
early submissioa, and by the adoption of 
the creed of Soonees. ‘“ Your conver- 
sien,” he states in these letters, “ will 
prove a blessing to yon; and its occur- 
rence will add to the number of miracles 
that I have already performed.” 

Beggee Jan, from this period till that 
of his death, made annual inroads into 
Khorassan, The heavy baggage, with a 
part of the army, were left several 
marches in the rear; while the advance, 
consisting wholly of cavalry, spread over 
the country. Every man of the corps 
carried seven days’ provision for himself 
and horse; and their object was, by a 





* The city of Shaher-e-Subz, formerly 
called Kesch, opposed him for some 
years; but was at last taken, and its go- 
vernor, Neaz Aly Khaa, compelled to 
save himself by flight. 

+ Beggee Jan toid his followers, that 
the daily supplications made to the imaam 
by the distressed inhabitants, deprived 
that sacred personage of sleep. ‘I 
know,” said he, “ that the imaum liveth; 
and he shall not have to reproach me with 
disturbing ‘ his rest,’” q 
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| sudden attack, either to surprise the 


forts or walled villages, or to make pri- 
soners of all the inhabitants that were 
travelling or labouring in the fields, 
These, if not ransomed, they carried inte 
bondage ; and the spoil in general con- 
sisted equally of men, women, cattle, 
sheep, and grain. The leader of the 
Usbegs usually succeeded in extorting a 
considerable sum of money trom those 
towns which he could not reduce; for, as 
the invasion always took place before 
the harvest, a refusal to comply with 
this demand was followed by the instant 
destruction of every field within the 
reach of his followers. ‘Fhe plunder ob« 
tained on these expeditions was, we are 
told, fairly divided. A fifth part of all 
that was taken belonged to their ruler, 
and constituted, as has been before 
stated, a considerable part of his revenue. 
Beggee Jan always led his own troops. 
He generally rode at the head of the 
army, dressed like a religious man of the 
poorest class, and mounted upon a small 
poney. He maintained, we are inform- 
ed,* a strict discipline in his camp: but 
this means no more than that there was @ 
good police, and that his soldiers yielded 
a prompt and implicit obedience to his 
orders. Attention to the duties of reli- 
gion was, even amid these scenes of 
violence, rigidly enforced; and a numbek 
of moollals, or priests, marched with 
every divisiqgn. These holy men were 
sent, when occasion required, as envoys 
to negotiate with the chiefs whose . terri- 
tories were attacked. They were fitted 
for this employ from their superior edu- 
cation; and they were protected, by 
their sacred character, from those insults 
and dangers to which persons of any other 
class would have becn exposed. 

Fhe policy of Beggee Jan, while it led 
him to condemn himse!f to every priva- 
tion, made him desire to be surrounded 
with splendour ; and nothing could pre- 
sent a greater contrast than the mean and 
disgusting appearance of this extraerdi- 
nary man, and all that personally apper- 
tained to him, with the display of wealth 
and magnificence made by his nobles and 
his principal officers. The writer of one 
of those tracts from which we have taken 
his history, was in the employ of Ma- 
meish Khan, chief of Chuinarau, when 
Beggee Jan invaded Khorassan. He ine 
forms us that he was deputed to the 
camp of the invaders ; and has given, in 
the form ef a journal, a very curious ac- 
count of his mission. ; 

Mamcish Khan, it appears from this 
memoir, was in correspondence with 


* Persian MS, 
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Ishin Nukeeb,® a noble of high rank 
among the Usbegs, and a great favourite 
ef their ruler. To this chief he gave his 
envoy a letter, with charge of two colts ; 
the one to be presented to his friend, the 
other to Begyee Jan. But the particulars 
ef his mission will be best told in the 
words of this intelligent writer. “ I was 
introduced,” he observes, “‘ to Ishau Na- 
keeb, who was of hancseme appearance, 
uncommonly fair, but had a tuin beard.t , 
He asked after my health, and then after 
that of Mameish Khan; adding, ‘ Why 
has he not come himself? Gn my mak- 
ing some excyse, he added, ‘1 under-: 
atand the reason: had I[ been alone, he 
would have paid me a visit—but he is! 
afraid of Beggee Jan.’ After these ob- 
servations he rose, and retired to another 
tent, desiving me to repose myself where 
I was. A richsleeping-dress was brought | 
me, and every person went away: but I 
had hardly laid down, when I was sent 
for to attend Ishau Nakeeb, who very 
graciously insisted upon my dining with 
him. The repast was luxurious; and an 
hour after dinner tea was brought, and 
the favourite drauk his in a cup of pure 
gold, ornamented with jewels. The cup 
given to me was of silver, inlzid with 
gold. Three hours after noon, he car- 
ried me to a large tent with poles, where } 
a number of persons were saying their | 
prayers: we did the same; and after- 
wards returned to his tent, which we had 
hardly entered, when a servant in wait- 
ing announced Utkoor Sooffee. This re- | 
ligious personage, for such he was, from 
the moment he entered, occupied all the 
attention of Ishau Nakeeb, who appeared 
to treat him with the profoundest re- 
spect; and, when tea and coffee were 
served, he held the cup while Utkocr 
Sooffee drank. We had not sat long, 
before an officer came into the tent, and 
told Ishau Nukeeb that Beggee Jin de- 
sired that he would wait upon him, and 
bring his guest. ‘The moment this inti- 
mation was made, we arose, mounted 
our horses, and proceeded with him. 
After riding a short distance, we came 
to a one-pole tent, which I judged, from 
its size and tattered appearance, to be- 





* Ishau Nukeeb-ul-Ashraff, or ‘“ the 
Illustrious,” was the son of Ishau Muk- 
doom, the chief of Juzak, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of Ameer Daniel. 
ishiu Mukdoom was consequently the 
nephew of Beggee Jan, with whom he 
was always a great favourite. 

t This Tartar feature is deemed by the 
Persians a great deformity: the beard 
cannot, according to their idea of manly 
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long to some cooks or water-carricrs. An 
old man was seated on the grass, so near 
it as to be protected from the sun by its 
shade. Here all dismounted, and ad- 
vanced towards the old man, who was 
clothed in green, but very dirty. When 
near him, they stood with their hands 
crossed, in a respectful posture, and made 
their salutation. He returned that of 
each person, azd desired us to sit dowa 
opposite to him. He appeared to shew 
great kindness to Ishiu Nukeeb, bet 
ekieSy addressed his conversation to Ut- 
koor Sooffee.* After some time, the 
subject of my mission was introduced, 
I gtve ny letter to Ishau Nukeeb: he 
presented it to the old man ia green, 
who, [now discovered, was Reggee Jan. 
That ruler opered it, read it, and put it 
i his pocket. After 2 short pause he 
said, ‘ No doubt Mameish Khan has sent 
nf: a good horse ;? and desirec. him to be 
brought. After looking attentively at 
the animal, hc began to whisper and to 
laugh with those gear him; then address- 
ing himself to me, said, ‘ Why has not 
your master sent the horse, Karra-Goz,t 
as I desired ?—* That horse has defects,’ 
I replied, ‘ or he vvould have been sent.’ 
—* With all his defects,’ said Beggee 
Jin, smiling, § he is twenty times better 
than the one you kave brought.’ While 
we Were conversit.g, a great number of 
nobles came in; and I could not help 
observing the extraordinary richness and 
splecdour of their arms and dresses. 
Beggce Jan returned the salute of every 
one of them ina kind and affable manner, 
and bade them be seated; but the shade 
of his small tent dic rot pretect one half 
of them from the rays cf the sun. Sooa 
after their arrival, their chief fell into a 
deep reverie; and, till eyening-prayers 
were anronaced, he appeared wholly 
absorbed in religious contemplation. At 
the time of prayer all arose, and retired, 
I slept that might at the tent of Ishau 
Nukeeb. At day-light the army marched, 
and passed within a few miles of the fort 
Chuinaran.' After Beggee Jan had reach- 
ed his encampmert, he sent for me, and 
honoured me with a private audience, at 
which he wags very affable. “ Your 
master, Mameish Khan, is, I hear, al- 
ways drinking wine’”—* I have not seen 





* The author states that Beggee Jan 
spoke to the Sooffee at times like a very 
young, and at others like a very old, 
man; by which he means, that there was 
a mixture of the gay and grave in his 
conversation, 

+ Karra-Goz means “ black-eye.” It 
is usual to give names to high-bred horses 





beauty, be too long and bushy. 
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him drink,’ I replied, ‘ and cannot speak 
to that point.’—‘ You are right,’ said he, 
‘not to state what you have not scen. 
Tell Mameish Khan,’ he continued, ‘I 
have a regard for him: but, as to Nadir 
Meerza (the ruler of Mushed), he is a 
fool. Bid Mameish Khan, he added, 
‘write to Jaaffer Khan, of Nishapore, 
and advise that chief to solicit my friends 
ship, if he wishes to save his country 
from destruction.’ After this observa- 
tion, a handsome dress was brought for 
me, with a present in money. Every 
article of the dress was good, except the 
turban, which was of little or no value. 
This, however, Beggee Jan took himself, 
giving me his own in exchange,* which 
was a great deal worse than the one 
brought forme. i took my leave, and 
returned to the tent of Ishau Nukeeb, to 
whom I repeated all that had passed. He 
langhed very heartily at the account, 
made mea handsome present; and I was 
on the pomt of retiring, whén two men 
came, at full gallop, with a Ictter from 
Mameish Khan, stating that, notwith- 
standing the protection ne had received, 
some of his followers had been taken by 
the Usbegs. Ishau Nukeeb took me again 
to Beggee Jan, whom we found seated in 
his small tent, upon a goat’s skin. He 
had before written a letter to Mameish 
Khan, whicii he re-opened, wrote what 
he had done, and again committed it to 
my charge. As this affair was settling, 
his cook, a diminutive person, with weak 
eyes, came into tue tent. ‘ Why do not 
you think of dinner?’ said Beggee Jan; 
‘it will soon be time for praver.’ The 
little cook immediately brought a large 
biack pot, and, making a fre-place with 
stones, put four or five kinds of grain, 
and a little dried meat, into it. Eve then 
nearly filled it with water; and, having 
kindled a fire, left it to boil, while he 
prepared the dishes: these were wooden 
piatters, of the same kiiud as are used by 
the lowest orders. He put down thice, 
and poured out the mess. Beggee Jin 
watched him; and the cook cvideutly 
understood, from iis looks, when more 
or less was to be put intoa dish, After 
all was ready, he spread a dwty cleth, 
aud laid dowi a piece oF stale barley. 





* The exchange ef turbans is, in Asia, 
deemed a pledge of friendship. If the 
author of this memoir has not been led, 
by vanity, into exaggeration, there can- 
not be amore remarkable procf of that 
humility which Beggee Jan affected, than 
his exchanging his turban with one al- 
fotted as a present to the envoy of an 
insignificant chief. 
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bread,* which Beggce Jan put inte a 
cup of water to moisten. The first dish 
was given to the ruler of the Usbegs; the 
second was placed between Ishau Nu- 
keeb and me; and the cook took the 
third for himself, sitting down to eat it 
opposite his master. As I had dined, I 
merely tasted what was put before me. 
It was very nausecons, the meat in it be- 
ing almost putrid: yet several nobles, 
who came in, ate the whole of our onfi- 
nished share, and with an apparent relish, 
that could only have been derived from 
the pleasure they had in partaking of the 
same fare with their holy leader. 

“ After dinner I obtained leave to 
depart. On my return to Chinnarau, 
Mameish Khan was pleased with the re- 
sult of my mission: but he afterwards 
informed me, that, notwithstanding’ the 
fair promises of Beggee Jan, eighty-two 
of his people were, during this season, 
carried away by the Usbegs.” ; 

The above account is alike deseriptive 
of the character of Beggee Janu, and of 
that of his court. 


PLANS OF BONAPARTE. 

The ambition of Bonaparte gave an 
eager attention to every plan which of- 
fered the most distant prospect of aug- 
meating his means of injuring the princi- 
pal power that impeded his progress to 
universal dominion; and, however yi- 
sionary his plans may appear to those 
acquainted with the vast difficulties he 
had to encounter, he certaiify cherished 
the preject of invading the dominions of 
the British nation in India. The friend- 
ship of the king of Persia was courted, 
as necessary to enable him to make this 
attempt ; and the nature of the relations 
between France aud Russia, at this. pe- 
riod, afforded him every advantage in 
the prosecution of that object. ~The 
court cf Londen took considerable alarin 
at these proceedings; and the efforts 
that were deemed necessary to connter- 
act them, haye led to a more direct in- 
tercourse with the governmeat of Persia, 
which has, withia the space of five years, 
been hovoured with two embassies from 
the king of England. : 

The reigning king of Persia had listen- 
ed to the overture of Bonaparte, in the 
hope that the mediation or power of that 
conqueror wouid enable him to recover 
the province of Georgia; but, when 
changes in. the condition of Europe com- 
pelled the French emperor to abandon bis 


— | 








* The author adds, “ God knows ia 
what year of the Hejirah this bread ha¢ 
been * baked.’ ” 
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designs upon Asia, he reverted to his alli- 
auce with the English; who, from the 
relative situation of the Indian territories, 
were possessed of means, wiich he saw 
them prepared to use, either to aid or 
attack him, as he determined to oppose 
or support their Earopean enemies. It 
is not necessary to enter into any detail 
of the negociations which have taken 
place between the English government 
and that of Persia; or to say more than 
that relations of general amity subsist 
between these two countries, and have 
been confirmed by treaties. ‘The object 
of the British nation must invariably be 
the same. It can only desire the strength 
and prosperity of a kingdom, which in- 
terposes as a barrier between Europe 
and its Asiatic dominions. Fortunately, 
Persia is at presentin a happier aud more 
tranquil state than it has beea fora louse 
period; aud its reigning monarch, who 
has already occupied the throne seven- 
teen years, has, by the comparative inild- 
ness and justice of his rite, already 
entitled himself to a high rank among the 
kings of Persia. 
—a— 


THE Lire oF JAMES THE SECOND, King 
of England, &c. collected out of Me- 
moirs writ of his own Hand. Together 
with the King’s Advice to his Son, and 
his Majesty’s Wil. Published from 
the original Stuart Manuscripts in 
Carlton-House, by the Rev. J. S. 
Clarke, LL.B. F.R.S. Historiographer 
to the King, Chaplain ef the House- 
hold, and Librarian to the Prince Re. 
gent. In“ vols. quarto, 6!. 6s. 


Tuis work, considered as a literary 
curiosity, is interesting and enter- 
taining; and, inasmuch as it fur- 
nishes materials for history, is also 
valuable: but we must not lose a 
monient in reminding the reader 
that it is the Self-written Apoloxy of 


an infatuated and bigotted king of 


England, who. strenuously endea- 
voured to destroy the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his people; and for 
that purpose actually degraded him- 
self inte a pensioner of Louis the 
XIVth. These designs were happily 
frustrated by the success of the 
GLORIOUS REVOLUTION of 1688; 
but for which, this island might have 
been sold as an appendage to the 
dominions of the Bourbons, and its 
inhabitants at this day have been a 
Baitisu Lapy’s Mac. No. 13, 
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race of slaves. In perusing, there. 
fore, the confessions of this weak 
and misguided prince, let us never 
lose sight of his genuive character! 
Let not sympathy be excited, where 
contempt alone is due ;—let not the 
cant or mummieries of priesthood be 
mistaken for the feelings or the ex- 
ercises of genuine Christian piety; 
nor an obstinate struggle for the at- 
tainment of arbitrary power be con- 
strued into firmness for the defence 
of legitimate prerogative. On the 
contrary, whenever, in these Memoirs, 
James speaks of redigion, let it be 
remembered he always means excly- 
sively the Roman Catholic faith; 
whenever he uses the word rebellion, 
he alludes to that just and necessary 
exercise of the rights of the people, 
which placed his forfeited crown 
upon the head of William, Prince 
of Orange; and which continues it 
to this day upon the brows of his 
successors, the princes of the house 
of Hanover! 

With these cautions, we introduce 
to our readers the following extracts 
from a book, which, however curi-« 
ous or interesting, was certainly 
written with no friendly views to 
Unglish liberty or the reformed re- 
ligion; and we wish that the present 
editor, a Protestant divine, had felt 
justified, in this publication, to haye 
rebuited more at length the perni- 
cious principles of popery and arbi- 
trary power with which the work 
abounds—principles which, we fear, 
at this moment, are not without ad- 
vocates even in Engiand, 

JAMES'’S ESCAPE (WHILST DUKE OF 
YORK) FROM WHITEHALL. 

But, notwithstanding all the diligence 
which was used by Bamfeiid, it was the 
20th of April, 1647, before all things 
were in readiness for the duke’s escape. 
During the whole management of this 
afiaire there was no one particular of it 
committed to paper; neither was it ne- 
cessary; Mr. George Howard every day 
carrying verball messages betwist the 
duke and Bamfeild, which was all the 
part he had in the imployment. 


« 
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All things being in this readiness, on 
the night of the fore-mentioned day, the 
duke went to supper at his usuall hour 
(which was about seven), in the company 
of his brother and sister: when supper 
was ended, they went to play at hide and 
seek, with the rest of the young people 
in the house. At this childish sport the 
duke had accustom’d himself to play for 
a fortnight together every night, and had 
us’d to hide himself in places so difficult 
to find, that most commonly they were 
half an hour in searching for him; at the 
end of which time he usually came out 
to them of his own accord. ‘This blind 
he lay’d for his design, that they might 
be accustomated to iniss him, before he 
really intended his escape; by which 
means, when he came to practise it in 
earnest, he was secure of gaining that 
half-houre, before they could reasonably 
suspect he was gone. 

His invention had all the effect he 
could desire: for that night, so soon as 
‘they began their play, he pretended, ac- 
cording to his custom, to hide himself, 
but in stead of so doing, he went first 
into his sister’s chamber, and there lock’d 
up a little dog which us’d to follow him, 
that he might not be discover’d by him; 
then, slipping down by a paire of back 
stairs which led into the inmost garden, 
having found means before hand to fur- 
nish himself with a key of a back door 
from the said garden into the park, he 
there found Bamfeild, who was ready to 
receive ‘him, and waited there with a 
footman, who brought a cloke, which he 
threw over him, and put on a perriwig. 
From thence they went through the 
Spring-garden, where one Mr, Tripp 
was ready with a hackney-coach, which 
carried them as far as Salisbury-house. 
There the duke went out of the coach 
with Bamfeild, as if he had intended 
‘some visite in that house; and Tripp 
went forward with the coach, having re- 
ceived directions to drive into the city, 
and keep the coach as long as he could 
conveniently at that end of the town. 
But when they were gone, the duke and 
- Bamfield went down Ivy-lane, wher they 
took boat, and landed again on the same 
side of the river, close by the bridge. 


From thence they went into the house of 


one Loe, a surgeon, where they found 
Mrs. Murray, who had women’s cloths in 
a readiness to disguise the duke. Being 
immediately dress’d in them, he departed 
thence, attended by Bamfeild and his 
’ footman, to Lyon-key, where there waited 
a barge of four oars, into which they 
enter’d, and so went down the river, the 
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the master began to suspect somewhat; 
for when Bamfeild bespoke his attend- 
ance there with his barge, he had only 
told him he was to bring a triend, bat 
now finding a young woman was brought 
without other company, it made him 
jealous ther was something more in the 
busines then he had first imagin’d ; the 
consideration of which did so much af- 
fright him, that his whole discourse in 
going down was imployed in telling them 
it was impossible to pass by the Block- 
house at Gravesend, without discovery, 
and that they had no other way to get 
on board the ship which waited for them 
in the Hope, then to land at Gravesend, 
and from thence procure a paire of oares 
to carry them on ship-boord. And when 
Bamfeud debated the matter with him, 
shewing the difficulty and hazard of pro- 
curing a boat which shou’d convey them 
to their ship, he rais’d new objections of 
his own danger from the shining of the 
moon, and other inconveniences ; but, 
while they two were thus reasoning. the 
matter, the master of the barge became 
fully satisfied concerning those suspitions 
which he had, that this woman was some 
disguised person of considerable quality; 
for, peeping through a cranny of the door 
into the barge-room, where there was a 
candle burning before the duke, he per- 
ceiv'd his royal highnes laying his leg up- 
on the table, and plucking up his stock- 
ing in so unwomanish a manner, that he 
concluded his former surmises of him 
were undoubted truths, as he afterwards 
acknowledg’d to them. 

This vision so absolutely confounded 
him, that he hardly knew what he did 
or said; which they perceiving, that 
(thought) it best for them to confess the 
truth, and trust him with their lives, being 
well assured before and of his honesty. 
Thereupon the duke told him who he 
was, and with all assured him he would 
not be unmindful of this action, but take 
care of his fortune, and provide for him ; 
and that, ifhe thought it hazardous to re- 
turn to London, he would carry him over 
with him into Holland. 

This engagement confirm’d his mind, 
and then he assur'd them that he would 
venture to pass by the Block-houses at 
Gravesend, without setting them a shore, 
which he accordingly perform’d: for, 
when they approached the town, he pnt 
out the light, and suffer’d the barge to 
drive down with the tyde; by which 
means they past undiscover’d by the 
Block-houses, and arrived at the ship, 
which was a Dutch pinck of seventy 
tuns, that lay ready for them at the up- 





tyde serving for the passage. 
They were no socner in the barge, but 


per end of the Hope, and had already 
been discharged at Gravesend: Sir Nica. 
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James’s Escape from Whitehall, 


Armorer, Collonell Mayard, and Richard 
Johnson, with each of them a servant 
attending on him, were already before 
them on shipboard, in expectation of 
the duke’s coming ; which Bamfeijid had 
intrusted to their knowledge, that by 
their assistance they might be masters of 
the vessell, in cause there shou’d be occa- 
sion for it. 
At break of day, they get their anchors 
aboord, and, setting sayle with a faire 
wind, the next morning early came to an 
anchor before Flushing: there they stayd, 
expecting the benefit of a tyde to carry 
them up to Middleburg. The master of 
the ship, with two of his five hands, went 
ashore to Flushing in his boat, intending 
to be back again by that time the water 
was high enough to carry him to Middle- 
burg. But before he return’d, Owen, 
the master of the barge, who was come 
along with the duke, came down, with 
great amazement, into the little cabban, 
where his R. Highness was with the rest 
of the company, and told them that there 
was a parliament frigate just coming in, 
which he was confident came in purstit 
of them; that she wou'd be up with 
them immediately, and therefore they 
ought to get their anchor on boord as 
speedily as they were able, and without 
loseing time set sayl for Middleburg. 
One of the company then asking him, 
whither he were assured it was a frigate, 
he, who was a scaman, so positively af- 
firm’d it, that, none amongst them having 
at that time any knowledge of sea affaires, 
they were easily perswaded to beleeve 
him ; where upon they gave orders to the 
two seamen, who were remaining still on 
boord, to get up their anchor and set 
sayle, which they refusing to perform till 
such time as the master shou’d return, 
they forced them to comply with their 
orders, by the help of the two servants ; 
and John Owen charg’d himself with car- 
rying the ship to Middleburg in safety, 
notwithstanding he was told by the sea- 
men that there washardly sufficient water, 
and that he ran the hazard of loosing the 
vessell, But the fear he had of the 
English ship, which he took for a man of 
war that follow'd them, prevail’d above 
the other of running on ground; though 
afterwards it prov’d only to be a mer- 
chant-man. According as he had been 
foretold, the ship struck twice upon the 
barr; yet at length they got over safely, 
and without any damage to the vessell, it 
being flood ; and they were no sooner over 
the skole places, then Owen himself ac- 
knowledg’d his mistake. And the mas- 
ter coming on boord at the same time, 
they airiv'd at Middleburg before the 
tyde was wholly spent, 
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The duke went on shore in his woman’s 
habit, and continued there that night; 
the next day he took boat for Dort; 
where being arriv’d, he sent away Bams- 
feild to the Hague to give notice to his 
sister and the Prince of Orange of his 
being there, and to provide him with 
some cloths, not having brought over any 
with him, besides the disguise which he 
then wore. Immediately (they) sent 
their yachts to bring him to Maesiand 
Slvice, whither his sister came to meet 
him; the Prince of Orange having betore 
mett him, as he pass’d by the Brill, and 
so soon as he was landed they carryd him 
to their house of Honslardyke, 


HIS MARRIAGE. 

We must not forget to mention in this 
year, so important and so extraordinary 
a passage in the duke’s life, as was his 
first marriage with the lord chancellor's 
daughter ; extraordinary indeed, both in 
it self, and in the consequences, both 
good and bad, which in process of time 
iollowed from it. When the Princess of 
Orange came to Paris to see the queen 
her mother, the duke being (there) at 
that time, as has been betore mention’d, 
Mrs. Ann Hide was one of her maids of 
honour who ther attended her: it hap- 
pen'd that after some conversation toge- 
ther, the duke fell in love with her, she 
having witt, and other qualitys capabie 
of surprising a heart less inclinable to 
the sexe, than was that of his royall high- 
ness in the first warmth of his youth, 
She indeed shew’d both her witt and her 
vertue in managing the affaire so dexte- 
rously, that the duke, overmaster’d by 
his passion, at last gave hera promise of 
marriage some time before the Restora- 
tion: not jong after which, the iord 
chancellor, her father, being then up- 
permost in the king’s favour, the duke 
chose that time to beg his majesty’s leave 
to perform what he had promis’d; which 
at first his majesty positively retnsed, 
and used many arguments to dissand the 
duke from that resolution ; and not only 
his majesty, butmany of tue dukes freinds, 
and most especially some of his meniall 
servants, with a vioient zeal opposed the 
match. However (the duke still con- 
tinuing constant in his resolution to be 
true in his word, and chusing rather to 
undergo the censure of being fraile in 
promising, then of being unjust in break- 
ing his promise) the kmg at last, after 
much importunity, consented to the 
marriage; and it may well be suppos’d 
that my lord chancellor did his part, but 
with great caution and circumspection, 
to soften the king in that matter, which 
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own advantage, The king’s leave being 
thus obtain’d, the duke, without loss of 
time, privatly married the young lady, 
and soon after own’d the marriage. It 
must be confess’d, that what she wanted 
in birth was so well made up by other 
endoyments, that her carriage after- 
wards did not misbecome her acquired 
dignity. 


JAMES'S CONVERSION TO POPERY. 

Tt was about this time, in the beginning 
of the year 1669, that his R, H. (who had 
it long in his thoughts that the church of 
England was the only true church) was 
more sensibly touched in conscience, and 
began to think seriously of his salvation. 
Accordingly he sent for one father Si- 
mons, a Jesuite, who had the reputation 
of a very learned man, to discourse with. 
him upon that subject; and when he 
came, he told him the good intentions he 
had of being a Catholick, and treated 
with bim about his being recoicil’d to 
the church. After much discourse about 
the matier, the father very sincercly told 
him that, unless he would quit tie com- 
munion of the church of England, he 
could ict be received into the Catholick 
church ; the duke then said, he thought 
it might be done by a dispensation from 
the pope, alledging to him the singularity 
of his case, and tiie advantage it might 
bring to the Catholick religion in generai, 
and, in particular, to those of it in Eng- 
land, iftbe might have such a dispensation 
for outwarly appearing a Protestant, at 
least till he could ow himself publict.ly 
to be a Catholick, with more secerity to 
his own person, and advantage to them. 
But the good father insisted, that even 
the pope himself lad not the power to 
grant it, for it Was an unalterable doce- 
trine of the Catholick church, riot to do 
ill, that gdod might follow. What this 
good Jesuite thas said, was afterwards 
confirn’d to the duke by the pope him- 
self, to whom he wrott upow the same 
subject. ‘Till this time his R. H. be- 
leev'd (as it is commonly bheleevd, or ai 
feast said, by the church of England 
doctors) that dispensations in any such 
cases are by the pope easily granted ; 
but Father Simons’s words, and the letter 
of his holiness, made the duke think it 
high time to use all the endeavours he 
could to be at liberty to declare himself, 
and not to live in 60 unsafe and so uheasy 
a condition. 

Wherefor his R. H. well knowing that 
the king was of the same mind, and that 
his majesty had open’d himself upon it to 
Lotd Arundel of Warder, Lord Arling- 
ton, and Sir Thomas Clifford, took an 
occasion to discourse with him tpon that 
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subject about the same time, and found 
him resolv’d as to his being a Catholicky 
avery sensible of the uneasiness it was 
to him tolive m so much danger and con- 
straint; and that he intended to have a 
privat meeting with those persons above 
nam'd, at the duke’s closett, to advise 
with them about the ways and methods 
fitt to be taken for advancing the Ca- 
tholick religion in his dominions, bemg 
resolved not to live any longer in the 
constraint he was under. This meeting 
was on the 25 of January, the day im 
which the church celebrates the conver- 
ion of St Paul. 

Wien they were met, according to the 
king's appointment, he declar’d his mind 
to them in tlie matter of religion, and ree 
peated what he had nowly before say’d 
to the duke, how uneasy it was to him 
not to profess the faith he beleev’d, and 
that he had call’d them together to have 
their advice about the ways and methods 
fittest to be taken for the setteling of the 
Catholick religion in his kingdoms, and 
to consider of the time most proper to 
declare himseif; telling them withall, 
that no time ought to be lost, that he was 
to expect to meet with many and great 
difficuitys in brmging it about, and that 
he chose rather to undertake it now, 
when he and his brother were in their full 
strength, and able to underge any fatigue, 
then to delay it till they were grown 
oider, and less fitt to go thorow with so 
great a design, ‘This le speake with 
great earnestness, and even wiih tears in 
ins eyes; and added, that they were to 
go about it as wise men and good Catho- 
licks ought to do. 

The con-ultation lasted long, and the 
result was, that there was no better way 
for doing this great work, then. to do it 
in Conjunction with France, and with the 
assistance of Ins most Christian majesty, 
the house of Austria not being in a con- 
dition to help in it; and, in pursuance 
of this resolution, Mons. de Croissey 
Colbert, the French embassador, was to 
be tiusted with the secret, in order to 
inform his master of it, that he might re- 
ceive a power to treat about it with our 
king. ‘the doing of this took up much 
time, for the treaty held on, not only 
here, but also Lord Arundel was sent 
into France, to conferr with that king, 
and to conclude the treaty: Sir Kichard 
Beling was intrusted to draw the articles, 
and to do the part of a secretary in that 
nevociation, 

The treaty was not fivaly concluded 
and signed till abont the beginning of 
1670; the purport of which was, that the 
Fréeach king-was to give two hundred 





thousand pounds ‘a year. by qrarterly: 
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payments, the first of which to begin 
when the ratifications were exclang’d, to 
enable the king to begm the work in 
Enciand; that when Catholick religion 
was settled here, our king was to joyn 
with France in making war upon Hol- 
land; that, in case of success, France 
was to have such a part as was stipu- 
lated ; the Prince cf Orange such a share, 
and England was to have Slutce, Cassant, 
and Waikeren, with the rest of the sea- 
ports as far as Maesland-Slnce.. The 
French had a great mind to have begun 
with the war of Holland first; but Lord 
Arnndel being sent again over into 
France, convinced that king of the ne- 
cessity of beginning first with the Catho- 
licity here ; and so it was adjusted, and 
the first payments began according to the 
articles. 

All this was translated with the last 
secrecy; and in preparation thereunto, 
Coionel Fitzgeraid, lately come from 
Langer, where he had been governor, 
was to have a new regiment of foot rais’d 
for him, and such officers chosen for it as 
might be confided in; his regiment was 
to be put into Yarmouth, and he made 
governor of that important town: the 
Earle of Bath was governor of Piymonth, 
Lord Belasis of Hull, Lord Widsrington 
of Berwick; all of them inen in whom 


James’s Second Marriage. 





the king might confide; the fleet and 
Portsmouth were in the duke’s hands , 
nor was the generality ot the church of 
England men at that time very averse to 
the Catholick religion; many that went 
under that name had their religion to 
chuse, and went to church for company’s 
sake; the tew troops that were on foot 
were lcok’d upon as well affected, and 
their officers, all except Coliovel Russel, 
such as would serve the crowa without 
grumbling or asking questions. The 
rigorous church of England men were 
Iet loose, and encouraged underhand to 
prosecute, according to the law, the non- 
conformists, to the end that these might 
be more sensible of the ease they should 
have when the Catholics prevail’d. Bat 
how all this design came to faile, an ac- 
count shail be given in its proyer place. 


JAMES’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 

The king, being now-sensible of the 
necessity there was of his royal highness 
being married out of hand, ordered the 
Earle of Peterborow (jately impioyd in 
the treaty for the Princess of Inspruck, 
which broke off upon the death of the 
empress, and his imperial maiesty’s re- 
solving ‘to marry her ‘himself,) ‘to go in- 
Cognito first to the court-of Neubourgh, 
and next to that of Modena, to ‘see what 
princess -he could find that might be a 
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fitt wife for his brother; and he not find- 





ing any to his liking at Neubourg, pass’d 


on to Modena, wirere having seen the 
Princess of Este, and judging that a 
better choice could not be made then of 
her person, he presently gave an account 
ot it to the king and the duke}; where- 
npon he was commission’d by the king to 
demand that princess of her mother (who 
was then regent, her son, the duke, being 
under age,) in marriage for his brother. 
It was with uo litle difficulty that the 
young princess consented to it, she being 
then bnt fifteen years old, and so inne- 
cently bred, that till then she had never 
heard of such a place as England, not 
of such a person as the Duke of York. 
Besides, she at that time had a great in- 
clination to be a nun, in so much, that 
the duchess, her mother, was obliged to 
get the pope to write to her, and per- 
swade her to comply with her mother’s 
desires, as most conducnig to tlie sernice 
of God and the publick good. With 
much diffienlty his holiness and her high- 
ness prevail’d upon the princess, and the 
Earle of Pete: borow thereupon made his 
public entry ai Modena, as embassador 
extraordinary from the king; and, after 
havine agreed all the articies of marris 
age, npon the 30th of September, 1675, 
N.S. he married her, by proxy, for the 
duke his master. 

‘The noise of this match coming to the 
ears of the House of Commons, who at 
time were mightily heated against that 
which they call’d pepery, as they usually 
are when discontended with the governs 
ment, enterd into a hot debate about it, 
and at last resolved upon an address to 
the king to break the match, becatse the 
princess was a Roman Catholick, and 
that it was promoted by France. It is 
to be observ’d, that aitho the meeting of 
this parliament in October was only in- 
tended in order to their further adjourn 
ment or prorogation to January following, 
yet by the deaterity of my Lord Shatts- 
bury, who now (according to his usuall 
costome) had changed sides, and was at 
the head of the factious pariy, tricks 
were found to delay the poroguing of 
the’ hotise, so to vain time enongh for 
the violent party in the House of Com. 
mons to pass the above mentiowd ad- 
dress; which however had no etiect upon 
the king to break the match so far ad- 
vanced, and in which his honour was se 
much engaged. 

THE KING’S ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE. 

His majesty, haveing thus prudently 
lessen’d as much as he could the force 
that was now like to be turn’d against 





him, thought it necessary to perplex his 
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enemys also in the civil, as he had done 
in their military affairs, by recalling the 
writs for assembling the parliament, 
which he knew would disconcert the 
measures and malice of those who sought 
his ruin, and retard at least the injurys 
they design’d him; so, sending for the 
chancelior (whom he had order’d some 
days before to bring him the great seal), 
he burnt the writts, and then, betwixt 
twelve and one on Munday night the 10% 
of December, he left his pallace of White- 
hall; aud, haveing concerted matters 
before hand, with St Edward Hales, he 
took a hackiiey-coach, and went to the 
hors ferry, where le left Mon" de la 
Badie, who had accompany him thither; 
then takeing a pare of ores, he pass’d 
over to Foxiiall, where horses were ready 
layd; aad, avout one on Tusday morn- 
ing, the 11% of December, he set cut, 
haveing nobody with him but S' Edward 
Hales, S* Edward’s quarter master, and 
aguide. He pass’d the river Midway 
at Aifor bridg, about seaven a clock, 
and meeting the relay which Mr Ralph 
Sheldon, one of bis queries, had ready 
for him at the Woolpack, he gct to Em- 
ley ferry, near Feversham, by ten, where 
the custome-house hoy was hired to at- 
tend there by an acquaintance of S* Kd- 
ward Hales, in order to transport them 
to France. The vessel was not come up 
when the king arriued, but assocn as it 








came, his majesty, St‘ Ed: Hales, and | 


M’ Sheiton, went on board,- without ac- | 
quainting the master who they were: the | 


wind was fair, and it blew a fresii gail, 
but it seems the vessel wanted ballast, 
and the master telling the king he durst 
not venture to sea as it was, his majesty 
conteuted to have Lim stay to take some 
in, being sensible himself she could not 
earry sail without it; so falling down to 
Sheerness, at the west end of Sheepway 
yan ashore at half ebb, and, haveing 
taken some in, intended at balf flood (by 
which time the vessel would be on flote 
agai) to set sail for the nearest part of 
France they could make; but, about 
eleaven a clock at night, just as the hoy 
begen to float,the king was bearded with 
three smai fisher boats of Fevershiam,have- 
ing some fifty or sixty men in them. Their 


eaptain, witi his sword and pistol in his | 
' hould of the diamond bodkin, and cryd 


hands, jnmp’d down into the cabine 
where the king and the two gentlemen 
were, and seizing on them as suspected 
persons, pretended he must carry them 
before the major of Feversham to be 
examined; presuming they might be 
apists who were makeing their escape, 
but that no harme should be done to 
them, nor any thing taken from them. 
The king, finding he was not known by 
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any that came into the cabine, thought 
best not to discover himself, hopeing still 
to find means to get from titem; and as 
the captain, whose name was Amis, sat 
“examining them in the cabine, S: Edward 
Hales took a time, when none of his men 
leok’d that way, to clap fifty guimeas into 
his hand, and tould him in his ear he 
should have a hundred more if he would 
get him and his two friends off before 
they were carryd to Feversham : he took 
the money, and promis’d to do it. By 
this time.the vessel was quite a float, so 
they turn’d up with her to the mouth of 
Feversham water, and anchord there, 
staying for the top of high water to carry 
her in; there the captain left them, pre- 
tending it was to find means to get them 
off, but before he went he tould the king 
and those with him that he was afraid 
his men, who were very unruly fellows, 
mizht plunder them in his absence, and 
advised them to put what money or other 
things of value they had into his hands, 
which he promis to keep safe, and that 
if they were found free men they should 
be restored, and, if iawful prize, be more 
equally divided. ‘The king took his ad- 
vice, and they gaue their watches and 
what money they had, before witnesses, 
takeing his receipt tor them; but the 
king kept the great diamond bodkin, 
which he had of the queen’s, and the 
coronation ring, which for more security 
he put within his drawers. This advice 
of the captains proued very seasonable, 
tho he faii’d in his ingagement ; for he 
neither got them off, nor did he return 
in three hours, as he promised, but kept 
them there till it was broad day, when 
he came and tould S* Ed: Hales, who by 
this time was known, that he must apear 
before the major, and that he was geting 
a coach to carry them up. In the mean 
time (it now being light) severall of the 
sea men lept down into the cabine, say- 
ing they must search them, believeing 
they had not given all their money to the 
captain: the king and the other two 
gentlemen bid them search if they pleas’d, 
immagining by that readyness to per- 
swade them they had nothing more: but 
they, not satisfyed with that, fell a 
searching their pockets ; at last, one of 
them feeling about the king’s knees, got 


out ke had found a prize, but the king 
faced him down he was in a mistake, 
that he had several things in his pocket, 
as sizers, a toothpick case, and little keys, 
and that perhaps it was one of those 
things he felt ; at which the man, thrust- 
ing his hand suddenly into the king’s 
pocket, lost hould of the diamond, and 
finding those things there the king had 
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mention’d, remain’d satisfy’d it was so: 
by which means the bodkin and the ring 
were preserved ; tho, indeed, they were 
$0 ignorant in jewells, that, finding a pare 
of diamond buckles, lap’d in a paper, in 
the king’s pocket, they took them for 
glass, and gaue them him again, 

‘By this time the coach was come to 
the shore side; so, geting into the small 
boat, they landed, and were guarded up 
to the town by one Edwards, and some 
of the rabble, and brought to an inne, 
where, as the king went up staires, not- 
withstanding his disguise and black peri- 
wig, he perceived several people knew 
him, so he tooke no more pains to con- 
ceal who he was ; upon which the rabble 
dispersed, and the king being inforim'd 
that my Lord Winciielsea, and most of 
the gentlemen of the country, were met 
at Canterbury, sent to them to come to 
him. Inthe mean time his majesty or- 
dered Mr Sheldon to go to the master of 
the custome-louse smack, who he was 
iuformed was an honest man, to get it 
ready, and attend at some distance trom 
the town, where horses were likewise 
prepared to carry him to it; but that 
Edwards, who had guarded the king up, 
being a factious fellow, and suspecting 
this, rais’d the rabble again, and beset 
the inne, so that it was impossible for the 
king to get away, much less to assist 
others who he heard were seized likewise 
there in their way to Dover—as Judg 
Genner, M Burton and Greham, the 
Bisshops Lethorn and Gifford, two M, 
Arundels, F* Pulton, a Jesuit, D' Obe- 
dia Walker, and several others ; but the 
rabble beiug masters, there was no help- 
mg them. 

By the close of the evening, my Lord 
Winchelsea came, and only two gentle- 
men with him, so then the king resolved 
to go and lodg at the major’s house, who 
was a loyal man; but as his majesty went 
down staires, the rabble were very rude 
to him, so that he had much a doe to 
force his way through them, tho my Lord 
Winchelsea, and one or two more, weut 
before to open the passage: but one rea- 
son of it was, least St Ed: Haies should 
escape, whom they had a mighty spicen 
against for haveing chang’d his religion, 
and at that very time the people of the 
country were plundering his bouse and 
killing his deer ; and he, being sencible 
how odious he was to them, prudently 
stayd in the inne, and would not follow 
the king, least his company might draw 
a greater inconvenience upon him. ‘The 
king was escorted by the seamen and 
rabble, who, as he went along, cryd out 
that a hair of his head should not be 
touched, but still kept a strickt eye. upon 
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him; that he might not escape, and, when 
he cam to his lodgings, they made hiv 
withdrawing’ reom a sorte of corps de 
guard, 

The next day S, Bazil Dixwell and 
Sr James Oxenden came to Feversham, 
with their two militia corps, under pre~ 
tence of secureing the king from the 
rabble, but indeed to secure him to 
themselves, and to make a merit of it to 
the Prince of Orange, as contribiteing to 
hinder his escape ; and accordingly they 
sent away immediately one M* Napples 
ton, a lawier, and friend of theirs, to 
infurme the Prince of Orange tliey hed 
the king in their power, and to desire his 
orders how to dispose of him; which 
Mr Nappieton made no difficulty to ace 
quaint the king with before he went, and 
in the mean time those two gentlemen 
kept a very strict guard upon the king, 
and had the imprudence to find fault with 
him for sending away a letter to London, 
for mony, cloaths, &c. without shewing 
it them before he seal’d it: so they took 
care, however, to guard him very rigors 
ously, for which they made use ‘of the 
seamen, who had chosen an ill-looking, 
ill-natured fel:ow, one Hunt, to be ther 
captain, whom the king could neither 
perswade ner tempt by mony, tho he 
was but the master of a smail fisher boat, 
to let him go, but on the contrary was 
exceeding rude ; and when any ove came 
to the king, they took away his sword, 
and deliver’d it not till he went out of 
the house again. 

In the mean time, not only London, 
but all England, was in the greatest con- 
fusion and tlame immaginable, assoon as 
the king’s departure was known: the 
mob, who had begun to be unruly even 
before, was not now to be kept within 
any bounds; they assembled in great 
bodys, chuseing some one amongst them 
for their leader, ray in the most tumal- 
iuous manner immaginable threugh towm 
and citie, where fist they fell upon the 
Catholick chappelis, pulling down and 
destroying all before them, makeing 
bonefires of the books, church stuff, and 
even materials of the buildings. This not 
satisfying their rage, they fell epon most 
noted Catholick houses, which they plua- 
der’d and ransack’d in no less rietous 
manner, At last the publick ministers 
themselves found there was no sanctuary, 
nor law of nations to be obserued, where 
the rabble govern'd; for, haveing onee 
tasted the sweet of plunder, as their fury 
abated their averice increas’d, and they 
haveing intelligenee that many Catho- 
licks, even the king himself, had sent 
plate, mony, and their most valuable 
goods, for security to those houses, were 
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resolved, now their’ hands were in, not to 
atick at formalitys; so the Florentine, 
and even the Spanish ambassador’s houses 
far’d like the rest, tho the French and 
Venetian houses and chappelis, were 
saved bv the guards, they had the pre- 
caution to procure; which the Spanish 
ministry, by reason of the great credit he 
had in this affair, thought not necessary ; 
but, for the same reason, there being 
most plunder, and particularly the plate 
ef the royal chappell, that proued no 
protection. Nor was this fury peculiar 
fo London; the same spirit rain’d in most 
partes of England, especialiy in the 
aouthern and midtand countrys, where 
the Catholick houses were generally 
plunder’d and gutted (as they then 
term’d it) by the neibouring rabble; even 
the high roads were not free from this 
contagion, all passingers were stopp’d, 
and, if snspected to be Catholicks, plun- 
der’d and imprisoned. The same was 
done by boats armed out upon the rivers, 
which was the occasion of the king’s 
being seized, and of almost all those who 
thought to hane follow’d him, and. were 
going to the sea-cost, either by land or 
water, 
BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, 

Being informed that the Prince of 
Orange had prepared all things for his 
‘march, and resolued to come streight to 
Dundalke, the king, not thinking that 
post tenable against such an army, on 
the 93a retired towards Ardce, where 
his artillery joined him; and, haveing no- 
tice, by his parties and deserters, that the 
enemy had passed the mountains between 
Newry and Dundalke, on the 97" he re- 
tired to Dumlane, and the next day came 
to the Boin, and, haveing passed that 
river, camped just over against the bridg, 
his right towards Droghedagh, and his 
feft up the river; and, finding that post 
en indifferent good ene (and indeed the 
country afforded no better), he set up his 
rest there, and resolned te expect the 
enemy, tho he had not aboue twenty 
thousand men, and the other between 
forty and fifty thousand. 

What induced the king to hazard a 
battle on this inequality was, that if he 
did it not there, he must loos all witheut 
a stroke, and be obliged to quit Dublin 
-and all Munster, and retire behind the 
Shannon, and so be rednced to the 
prouiace of Connough, where, having no 
magazines, he conld not subsist very long, 
it heing the worst cora country in Ireland; 
besides, his men seem’d desirous to fight, 
-and, bemg new raised, would have been 
dishearten’d stil te retire before the 
enemie, and sec all their couniry taken 
ftom them, without one blew for it, and 
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by consequence be apt to disperse and 
give all for lost; they would hane re. 
proached the king with not. trusting to 
their courage, and haue assured him of 
wonders, had he but try’d them: these, 
and other reasons, determined the king 
to hazard a battle, aud so prepared for 
it the best he could; and, though the 
ford at old bridg was not to be mentain. 
ed, yet, to hinder the enemies being 
master of it as Joug as possibie, he posted 
a regiment of foot.in the village, which 
intrenched and cover'd themseives as 
well as they could, the high ground being 
on the enemies side. 

On Tuesday, the 1° of Jui, they heard 
the esemy beat the general before day, 
and, assoon as the gun was up, saw their 
right wing march tawards Slane, followed 
by a fine of foot; upon which tie king 
order’d the left to march up likewise on 
the other side the water, and the baggage 
towards Dublin, with all the cannon but 
six, which were directed to follow the 
left wing. St Neale O’Neal’s dragoons 
did their part very well, aad disputed 
the passage with the enemie almost an 
hour, till their cannon came up, and 
then retired in good order,,.with the loss 
only of five or six commen men; but 
their colonell was shot through the thigh, 
and an officer or two wounded, No 
sooner bad the enemie passed there, but 
they stretched out their line to the right 
as if they designed to.take usin the fiank, 
or get between us and Dublin; which 
Mons' de Lausune seeing, marched with 
the left to keep up. with them, and ob- 
serue their motion. While..this was a 
doing, the king went to the right w 
hasten up the troops to follow Lausune, 
believeing the main body.of the enemie’s 
army was. fullawing their sight, which 
had passed at Slane; buat whep.the king 
came up, he found the Duke of Tyrcon- 
nel, with the right wing ef bers and 
dragoons, and the twe first byigases of 
the first line, drawa up before old bridg, 
from which post he did not think fit to 
draw them, the cannon and baggage not 
being far enough advanced on thew way 
towards Dublin: however, the rest of 
the foot mareh’d. by,. their flank towards 
Lausune, and the king took the reserue, 
cousisting of Pureel’s hers and brown's 
foot, with which he marched till he came 
up to that rear of. the, foot that follow’d 
Lausune, and there. ordering S* Charles 
Carny, who commanded the reserve, to 
post himself at the right of the-fiest line 
at these fost to makea sort of left wing 
there, aud then rid along the line where 
he found Lavsune and the.enemie’s right, 
drawn up in battle, within half eannon 
shot, faceing each ether. The king did 
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not think fit to charge just then, being 
in expectation of the troops he had left 
at old bridge’; but while he was discour- 
sing this matter with Lausune, an aid de 
camp came to gine the king an account 
that the enemie had forced the pass at 
old -bridg, and that the right wing was 
beaten; which the king whispering in 
Lausan’s ear, tould him, there was now 
nothing to be done but to charge the 
enemie forthwith, before his troops knew 
what had happen’d on the right, and by 
that means try if they could recover .the 
day; and accordingly sent Monst Ho- 
guette to the head of the French foot, 
made all the dragoons to light, and placed 
them in the intervalls between the hors, 
and order’d Lausune to lead on: but 
just as they were beginning to moue, 
Sarsfield and Maxwell, who had. been to 
view the ground betwixt the two armys, 
sayd it was impossible for the hors. to 
charge the enemie, by reason of two 
dubble ditches with high banks, and a 
httle brook betwixt them, that run. along 
the small valley that divided the twe 
armys ;and at the same time the enemie’s 
dragoons got on hors back, and their 
whole line began to march by their flank 
to their right, and we sovuu lost sight of 
their van by a-village that interposed ; 
only by the dast that ris behind it, they 
seem’d to endeavour to gaine Dublin 
road: upon which the kivg (since he 
could not attack them) thought fit to 
march also by his left towards Dublin 
road too, to pass a small brook at Du- 
liek, which was impracticable higher up 
‘by reason of a bog. The king was no 
sooner on his march, but the right wing’s 
being beat was no longer a mistery, for 
severall of the scatter’'d and wounded 
hors-men got in amongst them before they 
rought Dulick; whereupon Mons™ du 
Lausun advised the king to take his own 
regiment of hors, which had the van of 
that wing, and some dragoons, and make 
‘the best of his way to Dublin, for fear 
the’ enemie, who were so strong in hors 
and dragoons, should make detachments, 
and get thithér before him, which he was 
confident they would endeavour to doe ; 
and that if his majesty arrived there first, 
he might, with the troops he had with 
him, and the garrison he found there, 
prevent their possessing themselves of 
the town till Mens Laustn could make 
the retreat, which he prayd him to leave 
to his condnct,. and advised him not to 


‘remain at Dublin neither, but go with 


all expedition for France, to prevent his 


falling into the enemies hands, which 


would be’ not only his, but the prince his 


“son's utter ruin; that as long as there 


was life there was hope, and that if once 
Baitisu Lapy’s Mag, No, 15, 
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he was in France again, his cause was not 
so desperate, they being in all probabi- 
lity masters at sea; that he would giue 
one of his hands that he could haue the 
honour to accompany him, but he must 
endeavour to make bis retreat :m the best 
manner he could, or dy with the French 
if they were beaten. ‘This advice went 
much against the grain, so the king de- 
mur’d to it, tho reitterated several times ; 
but Mons* Lausun ceased not pressing 
him, till at last he found, by a more par- 
ticular account, in what manner the bu- 
siness had been carryd on the right, that 
all the enemies army had: passed the 
river, which forced even those troops that 
were not beaten to retreat, and that by 
consequence it was necessary for him to 
doe so too. 

The king, haveing yielded at last to 
Mons' Lausun’s advice, got to Dublin 
that night, where he met Major Wilson 
with letters from the queen, and an ac- 
count of Prince Waldeck’s being entirely 
routed by the Marechal of Luxembourg 
at Flerus, which good news.encouraged 
his design of going for Prance; but, 
before he would resolue upon it, he spoke 
singly with those of his privy council he 
trusted most—as the two chancellors, the 
Duke of Powis, Secretary Neagle, the 
Marques of Albeville, the Lord Chief 
Barron, and others,. who were unani- 
mously of a opinion, he skould loos no 
time in going to France; that he.run a 
great risque of being taken by the ene- 
mie, who they believed would. be there 
the next morning. 

= li 
Pauv’s LeTTERS TO HIs KINSFOLK. 


Pray who is Paul? and what is the 
subject of his Letters? are questions 
which will naturally occur to every 
reader; and we cannot refrain from 
lamenting the affectation, or what- 
ever other motive of mystery has 
rendered it necessary that the retail 
booksellers should affix a written 
label in the shop windows, over a 
printed title-page, to explain that 
these letters relate to recent events 
on the continent, and that PAUL is 
absolutely none other than the cele- 
brated WALTER SCOTT in disguise, 
These placards may be true oracles; 
but we take this opportunity (with 
no unkind intention) to protest most 
strongly against this new practice of 





mystification, ‘The fable of the 
¥ 





“Boy and the Wolf” may be as 
aptly applied on these as on more 
important occasions. We remember 
the deceptive placards which told 
us that **WAVERLY” and “Guy 
MANNERING,” were written by 
Walter Scott ; and doubtless many 
persons purchased them as the works 
But is it either just 
or necessary to deal thus ambiguous- 
ly with a liberal public?’ Why should 
the work of a favourite writer be 
this insinuated on the town by the 
indirect sanction of respectable pub- 
lishers, in preference to the usual 
publication of the name in the title- 
The republic of letters has 
too frequently snffered from the use 
of unworthy stratagems ; and we de- 
precate most sincerely the facility of 


of that author. 
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‘loo. Beyond this point, the wood. as- 
sumes a more straggling and dispersed 
appearance, until about a mile farther, 
‘where, at an extended ridge, called the 
heights of Mount St. John, trom a farm- 
house situated upon the Brussels road, 
the trees almost entirely disappear, and 
the country becomes quite open, Along 
this eminence the British forces were 
disposed in two lines. The second, which 
lay behind the brow of the hill, was, in 
some degree, sheltered from the enemy’s 
fire. The first line, consisting of the elite 
of the infantry, occupied the crest of the 
ridge, and were on the left partly de- 
fended by a long hedge and ditch, which, 
running im a straight line from the hamlet 
of Mount St. John towards the village 
of Ohain, gives name to two farm-houses. 
The first, which is situated in advance of 
the hedge, and at the bottom of the de- 
clivity, is called La Haye Sainte (the 
holy hedge); the other, placed at the ex- 
tremity of the fence, is called Ter la 
Haye. The ground at Ter la Haye be- 


fraud which a system of doubtful or | comes woody and broken, so that it af- 


equivocal publication would afford 
to the unprincipled, if ever it should 
come to be adopted by men of cha- 
racter. On the present occasion we 
have no doubt that the author is 
actually WALTER SCOTT; and we 
can positively assure our readers, 
‘that, be he so or not, the volume is 
‘highly deserving of their attention. 
jt contains, in a series of letters, an 
account of those interesting events 
whick have occurred on the conti- 
nent ‘since the landing of Napoleon 
from Elba; and which, though they 
have been told an huudred times 
over, have never been so well de- 

scribed before. ‘Taking for granted 

that. PAUL means WALTER, and 
even recollecting how high he ranks 

among our modern bards, we. yet 

declare, that, according to our taste 

and judgment, his prose is far, very 

far, superior to his poetry. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FIELD OF BATTLE 

AT. WATERLOO. 


The field of battle at Waterloo. is 
easily described. ‘The forest of Soignies, 
- a wood composed of beech-trees growing 


nneommonly close together, is traversed } 


by the road from Brussels, a long bread 
causeway, Which, upon issuing from: the 


forded astrong pointat which to terminate 

the ‘British line upon the left. A road 

runs from Ter Ja Haye to Obain and the 

woody passes of St. Lambert, through 

which the Duke of Wellington kept up a 

communication by his left with the Prus- 

sian army. The centve of the, English 

army occupied the village of Mount St. 
John, on the middle of the ridge, just 
where the great causeway from Brussels 
divides into two roads,, one of.. which 
branches off to Nivelles, and the other 
continues the straight line to Charleroi. 
A strong advanced post of Hanoverian 
sharp-shooters gecupied the house, and 
farm-yard of La Haye Sainte, situated in 
advance upon the Charleroi road, and 
just at the bottom of the hill. The right 
of the British army, extending along the 
samé emmence, occupied and protected 
the Nivelles road as far as the inclosures 
of Hougoument, and, turning rather 
backwards, rested its extreme right upon 
a deep ravine. - Advanced posts from 
thence occupicd the village called Braine 
la Leude,* on wich point there was no 
engagement. ‘Lhe ground in tront of the 
British position sloped easily down into 
lower ground, forming a sort of valley, 
not a level plain, but a declivity varied 
by many gentle sweeps and hollows, as 
it formed ty the course of a river. , The 
ground then ascends in the same manner 
to aridge opposite to that of Mount St. 
Joba, and running. parallel to it at the 





_ * Or Braine the Free, to distinguish it 
from Braine le Compte;..or- Braine, b¢- 





- wood, reaches the small village of Water: 
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longing to the count... . 
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distance of twelve or fourteen. hundred 
yards. ‘This was the position of the ene- 
my. It isin some points nearer, and in 
others more distant from the heights, or 
ridge, of Mount St. John, according as 
the valley between them is of greater or 
less breath.: : 

The valley between the two ridges is 
entirely open and wninclosed, and on that 
memorable day bore a tall and strong 
crop of corn, But in the centre of the 
valiey, about half way betwixt the two 
ridges, and situated considerably to the 
right of the English centre, was the cha- 
teau de Goumont, or Hougoumont, This 
is (or rather was) a gentleman’s house, of 
the old Flemish architecture, having a 
tower, and, as far as I can judge from 
its rnins, a species of battlement. It was 
surrounded on one side by a large farm- 
yard, and on the other opened to a gar- 
den divided by alleys in the Dutch taste, 
and fenced bya brick wall. ‘The whole 
was encir¢led by an open grove of. tall 
trees, covering a-space of about three or 
four acres, without any anderwood. ‘This 
chateau, with the advantages atlorded by 
its wood and gardens, formed a strong 
point Wupput to the British right wing, 
Jn fact, while ‘this point was maintained, 
it must have been difficult for the French 
to have made a serious attack upon the 
extremity of our right wing. On the 
other hand, had they succeeded in car- 
rying Hougoumont, our line must have 
been confined to the heights, extending 
towards Merke Braine, which rather. re- 
cede from the field, and would have been 
in consequence much limited and crowd- 
ed in its movements. As far as I under- 
stand the order of battle, the British line 
upon this right wing at the commence- 
ment of the acfion, rather presented the 
convex segment ofa circle to the enemy, 
but as repeated repulses obliged the 
French to give ground, the extreme right 
was thereby enabled to come gradually 
round, and, the curve being reversed, be- 
came concave, enfilading the field of battle 
and the high road from Brassels to Char- 
leroi, which intersects it. 

Such was the: position of the British 
army on thismemorable morning. ‘That 
of the French is less capable of distinct 
description. Their troops had bivouacked 
on the field, or occupied the villages 
behind the ridge of La Belle Alliance. 
Their general had the choice of his mode 
of attaek upon the English position,—a 
word which, m this case, can only be 
used ‘in ‘a general sense, as. a situation 
for an order of battle, but not in any 
respect as denoting ground which was 
naturally strong, or easily defended, 

‘Lhe imperfect dawn of the 16th was 
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attended by the same broken and tem. 
pestuous weather, by which the night had 
been distinguished. But the interval of 
rest, such as it was, had not been neg- 
lected by the British, who had gained 
time to clean their arms, distribute am- 
munition, and prepare every thing for 
the final shock of battle. Provisions had 
also been distributed to the troops, most 
of whom had thus the means of breaks 
fasting with some comfort. 

Early in the morning numerous bodies 
of French cavalry began to oecupy all 
the ridge of La Belle Allianee, opposite 
to that of Mount St. John; and, as our 
horse were held in readiness to encounter 
them, an cngagement was expected be- 
tween the cavalry of both armies, which 
our infantry supposed they would only 
view in the capacity of spectators. The 
desertion of a French officer of cuirassiers, 
attached to the party of Lewis XVIII., 
conveyed other information; he assured, 
Lord Hill, and subsequently the Duke of 
Wellington, that a general attack was 
intended, which would commence on our 
right by a combined force of infantry and 
cavalry. 

In the meanwhile the communication 
between our army and the Prussians by 
our left flank had been uninterrupted. 
An officer of engineers, who was dis- 
patched so early as four in the morning, 
accompanied Bulow’s division, already 
on march to our assistance, struggling 
with the defiles of St. Lambert, through 
roads which were rendered worse and 
worse by every succeeding regiment and 
brigade of artillery. One sentiment, this 
gentleman assured me, seemed unanimous 
among the Prussians—an eager and en- 
thusiastic desire to press forward to 
obtain their share of the glories and dan- 
gers of the day, and to revenge their 
losses upon the 16th, ‘The common sol- 
diers cheered him and his companion as 
they passed. ** Keep your ground, brave 
English!” was the universal exclamation, 
in German, and in such broken English 
or French as they found to express them- 
selves— Only keep your ground till we 
come up!”—and they used every effort 
accordingly to get into the field. But 
the movement was a lateral one, made 
across a country naturally deep and 
broken, rendered more so by the late 
heavy rains; and, on the whole, so unfit 
for the passage of a large body of troops, 
with their cavalry, ‘artillery, &e. «that 

even these officers, well mounted as they 
were, and-eager to make their report to 
the department from which they had been 
dispatehed, did not reach the field of 
battle till after eleven o’elock, 
The engagement “a already. commens- 
4 
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ed. Tt is said, Bonaparte fired the first 
gun with his own hand, which is at least 
doubtful. But it is certain he was in fall 
View of the field when the battle began, 
and remained upon it till ho choice was 
left him but that of death or rapid flight. 
His first post was a high woodeh observa- 
tory, which had been constructed when 
a trigonometrical survey of the country 
was made by order of the King of the 
Netherlands some weeks before. But he 
afterwards removed to the high grounds 
in front of La Belle Alliance, and finally 
to the foot of the slope upon the road to 
Brussels. He was attended by his staff, 
and squadrons of service, destined to pro- 
tect his person. Soult, Ney, and other 
officers of distinction, commanded under 
him, but he issued all orders and received 
all reports in person. 

‘The clouds of cavalry, which had mus- 
tered thicker and thicker upon the skirts 
of the horizon in the line of La Belle 
Alliance, began now to: advance forward. 
One of our best and bravest officers con- 
fessed to me a momentary sinking of the 
heart when he looked round him, consi- 
dered how small was the part of our foree 
properly belonging to Britain, and re- 
collected the disadvantageous and dis- 
eouraging circumstances under which 
even our own'soldiers laboured. A slight 
incident re-assured him. An aid-de-camp 
galloped ep, and, after delivering his in- 
structions, eautioned the battalion of the 
Guards, along whom he rode, to reserve 
their fire till the enemy were within a 
short distance. ‘* Never mind us,” an- 
swered a veteran guards-man from the 
ranks ; “never mind us, sir; we know our 
duty.” From that moment my gallant 
friend said, that he: knew the hearts of 
the men were in the right trim, and that, 
fhough' they might leave their bodies on 
the spot, they would never forfeit their 
honour. A few minates afterwards the 
unparalleled conflict began. 


SPOILS AND POLTRY. 
- If the peasants.in the neighbourhood 
of Waterloo. suffered. great. alarm. and 
considerable damage in the course of this 
tremendous conflict, it must. be acknow- 
ledged they have.had peculiar and ample 
means of indemnilication.. They had, .in 
the first place, the greatest share of the 
spoils of the field of battle, for our soldiers 
were too much exhausted: to anticipate 
them im this particular. » Many country 
people were at: once. -enriched by: the 
plunder of the Freneh baggage, ‘and not 
a few by that of the British, which, having 
been ordered to retreat:.during the ae- 
tion, became embarrassed on the narrow 
causcway leading through the great forest 





‘of Soignics, and was there fairly sacked 


and pillaged by the ruttaway Belgians 
and the peasantry : a disgraceful scene, 
which nothing but the brilliancy of the 
great victory, and the consequent enthu- 
siasm of joy, could have allowed to be 
passed over without strict enquiry. Many 
of our officers, and some but ill able to 
afford such a loss, were in this manner 
deprived of all their clothes and baggage, 
at the moment of their advance into the 
territories of France. 

‘A more innocent source of profit has 
opened to many of the poor people about 
Waterloo, by the sale of such trinkets 
and arms as they collect daily from the 
field of battle; things of no intrinsic va- 
lue, but upon which curiosity sets a daily 
increasing estimate. These memorials, 
like the books of the Sybils, rise in 
value as they decrease in number. Al. 
most every hamlet opens a mart of them 
as soon as English visitors appear. Men, 


-womeh, and children, rushed out upon us, 


holding up swords, pistols, carabines, 
and holsters, all of which were sold when 
I was there a prix juste, at least to those 
who knew how to drive a bargain. Isaw: 
a tolerably good carabine bought for five 
francs; to be sure there’ went many 
words to the bargain, for the old woman 
to whom it belonged had the conscience 


at first to ask a gold Napoleon for it, 


being about the value it would have 
borne in Birmingham. Crosses of the’ 
legion of honour were in great request, 
and already stood high in the market. I 
bought one of the ordinary sort for forty 
francs. ‘The eagles vhich the French’ 
soldiers wore infront of their caps, espe- 
ciaHy the more solid ornament of that 
description which belonged to the Impe- 
rial Guards, were sought after, but might 
be had for a few sous. Bwrt the great 


object of ambition was to possess the 


armour of a cuirassier, which at first 
might have been bought ‘in great quan- 
tity, almost all the wearers liaving fallen 
in that bloody battle, The victors had 
indeed carried off some of these cuirasses 
to serve as culinary utensils, and [myself 
have seen the Highlanders frying their 
rations of beef or mutton upon the breast- 
plates and back-pieces of their discom- 
fited acversaries. But enough remained 
to make the fortunes of ‘the people of St. 
John, Waterloo, Planchenoit, &c. - When 
I was at La Belle Alliance I bought the 
cuirass of a commonsoldier for about six 
francs; but a very handsome inlaid one, 
once the property of a French officer of 
distinction, which was for sale in Brus« 
sels; cost me four times the sun. As for 
the casques, or head-pieces, which by the 
way are remarkably handsome, they are 
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almost infrouvable, for the peasants imme- 
diately sold them to be beat out for old 
copper, and the purchasers, needlessly 
afraid of their being reclaimed, destroyed 
them as fast as possible. 

The eagerness with which we entered 
into these negociations, and still more 
the zeal with which we picked up every 
trifle we could find upon the field, rather 
scandalized one of the heroes of the day, 
who did me the favour to guide me over 
the field of battle, and who considered 
the interest I touk in things which he was 
accustomed to see scattered as mere 
trumpery upon many a field of victory, 
with a feeling that I believe made him 
for the moment heartily ashamed of his 
company. I was obliged to remind him 
that, as he had himself gathered laurels 
on the same sgot, he should have sympa- 
thy, or patience at least, with our more 
humble harvest of peach-stones, filberds, 
and trinkets. . Fortunately the enthusi- 
asm of a visitor, who weut a bow-shot 
beyond us, by carrying off a brick from 
the house of La Belle Alliance, with that 
of a more wholesale amateur, who actu- 
ally purchased the door of the said man- 
sion for two gold Napoleons, a little 
mitigated my military friend’s censure of 
our folly, by showing it was possible to 
exceed it. I own 1. was myself some- 
what curious respeeting the use which 
could be made of the door of La Belle 
Alliance, unless upon a speculation of 
cutting it up iato trinkets, like Shak- 
speare’s mulberry-tree, 

A relique of greater moral interest, was 
given me by a lady, whose father had 
found it upon the field of battle.. Itisa 
manuscript collection ef French songs, 
bearing stains of clay and blood, which 


probably indicate the fate of the propri-, 


etor.. One or two. of these. romances I 

thought pretty, and have sincé had an 

opportunity of having, them translated 

into English, by meeting at Paris with 

one of cur Scottish men of rhyme. 

ROMANCE OF DUNOIS. 

it was Dunois, the young and. brave, was 
bound fer Palestine, 

But first he made his orisons before St. 
Mary’s shrine : 

“* And grant, immortal Queen of Heaven,” 
was still the soldier’s prayer, 

“That L may prove the bravest knight; 
and love the fairest fai,” 

His oath of honour on the shrine he gray- 
ed it with his sword, 

And follow’d to the: Holy Land the ban- 
ner of his Lord ; 

Where, faithful to his noble vow, his war- 
ery fill’d the air,— 

“Be-honour’d aye the bravest knight ; 
beloved the fairest fair.” 
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They owed the conquest to his arm, and 
then his liege-lord said, 

“ The heart that has for honour beat, by 
bliss must be repaid,— 

My daughter Isabel and thou shall be a 
wedded pair ; 

For thou art. bravest of the brave; she 
fairest of the fair.” 

And then they bound:the holy knot. be- 
fore St. Mary’s shrine, 

‘That makes a paradise on earth if hearts 
and hands combine; 

And every lord and lady bright that were 
in chapel there, 

Cried, ‘* Honour’d be the bravest knight; 
beloved the fairest fair!” 

I have taken more pains respecting 
these poems than their intrinsic poetical 
merit can be supposed to deserve, either 
in the original or the English version; but 
I cannot divide them from the mterest 
which they have acquired by the place 
and mamier in which they were obtained, 
and therefore account them more preci-’ 
ous than any ‘of the other’ remains of 
Waterloo which have fallen into my pes- 
session. * 

Had these reliques of minstreisy, or 
any thing corresponding to them in tone 
and spirit, been preserved as actual tro- 
phies of the fields of Cressy and Agin- 
court, how many gay visions of knights 
and squires and troubadours, and sir. 
ventes and lais, and courts 6f Love and 
usages of antique chivalry, wouid’ the 
perusal have excited! Now, and brought’ 
close to our own times, they can only be 
considered as the stock in trade of the 
master of a regimental band; or, at best, 
we may suppose the compilation to have 
been the pastime of some young and gay 
French officer, who, little caring about 
the real merits of the quarrel in which he 
was engaged, considered the war by 
which the fate of Europe was to be de- 
cided only as a natural and animating 
exchange for the pleasures of Paris. Still 
the gallantry and levity of the poetry 
compels us to contrast its destined pur- 
pose, to cheer hours ef mirth or of lei- 
sure, with the place in which the manu- 
seript was found, trampled down in the 
blood of the writer, and flung away by 
the hands of the spoilers, who had strip- 
ped him on the field of battle. 


THE PALACE. OF CHANTILLY. 


But our Prussian hussars were seen to 
still greater advantage in the superb 
stables of Chantiliy, which have eseaped 
the fury that. tevelled its palace. ‘The 
huge and stately vault, which pride, ra- 
ther than an attention to utility, ‘had. 
constructed tor the stud of the Prince of 





Condé, is forty feet high, two huudred 
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yards in length, and upwards of thirty- 

six feet in width. This magnificent 

apartment, the enormity of whose pro- 

portions seemed better calculated for 

the steeds of the king of Brobdignag 

than for Houyhnhums of the ordinary 

size, had once heen divided into suitable 

ranges of stalls, but these have béc¢n long 

demolished, In the centre arises a mag- 

nificent dome, sixty feet in diameter and 

ninety feet in height; and in a sort of 
recess beneath the dome, and fronting 

the principal entrance, is a superb foun-" 
tain, falling into a huge shell, and dash- 

ing over its sides into a large reservoir, 

highly ornamented with architectural 

decorations. ‘This fountain, which might 

grace the court of a palace, was design- 

ed for the ordinary supply of the stable. 

The scale of imposing magnificence upon 

which this building was calculated, al- 
though at war with common sense and the 

fitness of things, must, in its original state 

of exact order and repair, have impress- 
ed the mind with high ideas of the power 
and consequence of the prince by whom 

it was planned and executed; and whose 
pame (Louis Henry de Bourbon, seventh 
prince of Condé,) stands yet recorded in 
an inscription, which, supported by two 

mutilated genii, is displayed above the 
fountain, But what would have been 
the mortification of that founder could he 
have witnessed, as we did, the spacious 
range, with allits ornaments, broken down 
and defaced, as if in studied insult; 
while its high and echoing vault rung to 
the shouts, screams, and gambols, of a 
hundred or two of the dirtiest hussars and 
Jancers that ever came off a march, while 
the shrill cries of their half-starved and 
miserable horses added a wild but ap- 
propriate accompaniment. Yet, what- 
ever his feelings might have been to wit- 
ness such pollution, they would have 

been inferior to those with which his an- 
eestor, the Great Condé, would have 

heard that the Sarmatian partizans who 
occupied Chantilly formed part of an 
inyading army . which had marched, al- 
most without opposition, from the fron- 
tiers to the capital, and now held in their 
disposal the fates of the house of Bour- 
bon and of the kingdom of France. 

The old domestic of the family, who 
guided me through these remains of de- 
cayed magnificence, cast many a grieved 
and mortified glance upon the irreverent 
and mischievous soldiers as they aimed 


the buts of their lances at the remaining, 


pieces of sculpture, or amused themselves 
by mimicking his own formal address and 
manner. * Ah, les barbares ! les barbares L? 
—I could not refuse assent to this epi- 
thet, which he confided to my carina 
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cautious whisper, accompanied with. a 
suitable shrug of the shoulders; but [ 
endeavoured to qualify it with another 
train of reflections :—* Et pourtant, mor 
umi, st ce n'étoit pas ces gens-la !’—* Ah 
oui, Monsieur, sans eux nous n’aurions peut 
étre jamais revé notre bon Duc—Assui ément 
cest un revenant bon—mois aussi, il faut 
avouer qwil est revenu en assez mauraise 
compagnie.” . 

At some distance from these magnié- 
cent stables, of which (as frequently 
happens) the exterior does more honour 
to the architect’s taste than the inside to. 
his judgment, are the melancholy remains 
of the palace of the Prince of Condé, 
where the spectator can no longer obey 
the exhortation of the poet,—- 


“ Dans sa pompe élégante, admirez Chans 
tilly, 
Dehéros en heros, @ige en age embelli.” 


The splendid chateau once correspond- 
ed in magnificence with the superb offices 
which we had visited, but now its vestiges 
alone remain, a mass of neglected ruins 
amid the broad lake and canals which’ 
had been constructed for ils ornament 
and defence. This beautiful palace was 
destroyed by the revolutionary mob of 
Paris eatly in the civil commotions. The’ 
materials, with the lead, iron, carpenter's 
work, &c. were piled up, by those who 
appropriated them, in what was called’ 
Le Petit Chateau, a smaller ‘edifice an- 
nexed to the principal palace, and com- 
municating with it bya causeway. ‘Thus 
the small chateau was saved from demo- 
lition, though not from pillage. Chantilly 
and its demesnes were sold as national 
property; but, the purchasers having 
failed to pay the price, it reverted to the 
public ; so that the king, upon his resto- 
ration, had no difficulty in reinstating the 
Duke of Bourbon. The lesser chateau 
has been lately refitted in a hasty and 
simple style, for the reception of the 
legitimate proprietor ; but the style of 
the repairs makes an unavoidable and 
mortifying contrast with the splendour of 
the original decorations. Rich embossed 
ceilings and carved wainscot are coarsely 
daubed over with white-wash and ‘size- 
paint, with which the remains of ‘the ori- 
ginal gildmg and sculpture form a me- 
lancholy association. 
remained of those numerous and huge 
mirrors, 

—— in which he of Gath, 
Goliah, might have seen his giant-bulk 
Whole without stooping, towering crest 

and all.” 


But the French artizans, with that lack 
of all feeling of convenance, or propriety, 
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which has well been described asa prin- 
cipal deficiency in their national charac- 
ter, have endeavoured to make fine 
things out of the frames themselves, by 
occupying the room of the superb plates 
of glass with paltry sheets of blue paper, 
patched over with gilded fleurs-de-lis—an 
expedient the pitiful effect of which may 
be easily conceived. If I understood 
my guide rightly, however, this work 
ougiit not to be severely criticised, being 
the free-will offering of the inhabitants 
ef Chantilly, who had struggled, in the 
best manner their funds and taste would 
admit, to restore the chateau to something 
like an habitable condition, when it was 
again to be possessed by its legitimate 
owner. This is the more likely, as the 
furniture of the duke’s own apartment is 
plain, simple, and in good taste. He 
seems popular among the inhabitants, 
who, the day preceding our arrival, had, 
under all the unfavgurable circumstances 
of their situation, made a little fete to 
congratulate him upon his restoration, 
and to hail the white flag, which now 
once more floated from the dome of the 
offices, announcing the second restora- 
tion of the Bonrbons. 

Beside the little chategn are the ves- 
tiges of what was once the principal pa- 
Jace; and which, as such, might well have 
accommodated the proudest monarch in 
the world. It was situated on a rock, 
and surrounded. by profound and broad 
ditches of the purest water, built in a 
style of the richest Gothic architecture, 
and containing within its precincts every 
accommodation which pomp or luxury 
could desire, The demolition has been 
so complete, that little remains except- 
ing the vaults from which the castle 
arose, and a ruinous’ flight of double 
steps, by which visitors formerly gained 
dhe, principal entrance. The extent, 
number, and intricacy, of the subterra- 
nean vaults were such as to afford a re- 
treat for robbers and banditti, for which 
reason the entrances have been built up 
-by order of the police, The chateau, 
when in its splendour, communicated 
with a magnificent theatre, with an 
.orangery and greenhouse of the first or- 
der, and was surrounded by a number of 
separate parterres, .or islands, decorated 
With statuary, with jeés deau, with co- 
Jumns, and with vases, forming a_per- 
Spective of the richest architectural 
magnificence, Allis now destroyed ; and 
the stranger only learns, from the sorrow- 
ful tale of his guide; that the wasted and 
desolate patches of ground, intersected 

by the canals, once bore, ‘and ‘deserved, 


the names of the Gallery of Vases, the 


Parterse of the Orangerie, and the Island 
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of Love. Such and so sudden is the 
downfall of the proudest efforts of human 
magnificence. Letus console ourselves, 
my dear friend, while we look from the 
bartizan of the old mansion npon the. 
lake, and its corresponding barrier of 
mountains, that the beauties with which 
Nature herself has graced our country 
are more imperishable than those with 
which the wealth and power of the house 
of Bourbon once decorated the abode 
of Chantilly. 

I may add, that the neighbourhood of 
Chantilly exhibits more picturesque 
beauty than I had yet remarked in 
France, 

REFLECTIONS ON PARIS. 

It was on the second night after my 
arrival in Paris, that, finding myself ra- 
ther too early for an evening-party to 
which I was itivited, I strolled out, en- 
joying the pure and delicious air of a 
summer night in France, until I found 
myself in the centre of the Place de Lonis 
Quinze, surrounded, as I have described 
it, by objects so noble in themselves, and. 
so powerfully associated with deep his- 
toric and moral interest. “ And bere { 
am at length in Paris,” was the natural 
reflection, “and under circumstances 
how different from what I dared to have 
anticipated! That is the palace of Louis 
le Grand; but how long have his de- 
scendants been banished from its halls; 
and under what auspices do they now 
again possess them! ‘This superb espla- 
nade takes its name from his luxurious 
and feeble descendant ; and licre, upon 
the very spot where I now stand, the 
most virtuous of the Bourbon race expi- 
ated, by a violent death inflicted by his 
own subjects, and in view of his own 
palace, the ambition and follies of his 
predecessors. ‘There is an awful solem- 
nity in the reflection, how few of those 
who contributed, to this deed of injustice 
and atrocity now look upon the light, and 
behold the progress of retribution. The 
glimmering lights that shine among the 
alleys and parterres of the Champs Ely- 
sees, indicate none of the usual vigils 
conmon in a metropolis. They are the 
watch-fires of a camp, of an English 
camp, and in the capital of France, where 
an English drum has not been heard since 
1456, when the troops of Henry the Sixth 
were expelled from Paris. During that 
space, of nearly four centaries, there has 
scarce occurred a single crisis which ren- 
dered it probable for a moment that 
Paris should be again entered by the 
English as conquerors; but least of all 
could such a consummation have been 
yexpected at the conclusion of a, war, in 








which France so long predominated as 
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arbitress of the continent, and which had 
periods when Britain seemed to continue 
the conflict only in honourable despair.” 
There were other subjects of deep in- 
terest aroundme. The lights which pro- 
ceeded from the windows and from the 
gardens of the large hotel occupied by 
the Duke of Wellington, at the corner of 
the Rue des Champs Elysees, and which 
chanced that evening to be illuminated 
in honoyr of a visit from the allied sove- 
reigns, mingled with the twinkle of the 
camp-fires, and the glinnier of the tents ; 
and the music, which played a variety of 
English and Scottish airs, harmonized 
with the distant roll of the drums, and 
the notes of that beautiful point of war 
which is performed by onr bugles at the 
setting of the watch. In these sounds 
there was pride and victory and honour, 
some portion of which descended (in 
imagination at least) to each, the most 
retired and humblest fellow-subject of 
the hero who led, and the soldiers who 
obeved, in the achievements which had 
borne the colours of Britain into the ca- 
pitalof France. But there was enough 
around me to temper the natural feelings 
of elation, which, as a Briton, I could 
not but experience. Monuments rose 
on every side, designed to commemorate 
mighty actions, which may well claim 
the highest prase that military achieve- 
mnient alone, abstracted from the cause in 
which it was accomplished, could be en- 
titled to. From the centre of the Place 
Vendome, and above the bonuses of the 
Rue Riveli, arose the summit of the ce- 
Yebrated column which Bonaparte had 
constructed upon the plan of that of 
‘Trajan; the cannon taken at Uhn and 
Austerlitz affording the materials of its 
exterior, and which is embossed with a 
detailed representation of the calamities 
and subjection of Austria. At no great 
distance lay the Bridge of Jena, an epi- 
thet which recalls the almost total anni- 
hilation of the kingdom of Prussia. In 
the front of the Tuilleries are placed, on 
a triumphal arch, the Venetian Horses, 
the trophies of the subjugation of Italy; 
and in the neighbouring Louvre are de- 
posited the precious spoils of victories 
gained and abused in every country of 
Europe, forming the most resistless evi- 
dence that the hand wiich placed them 
there had once at its arbitrary disposal 
‘he fortunes of the civilized world, No 
building among the splendid monuments 
of Paris, but is marked with the name, 
pr device, or insignia of an emperor, 
whose power seemed as deeply founded 
‘as it was widely extended, Yet the 
gourd of the prophet, which came up in 
a night and perished in a night, has 
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proved the type ef authority 30 absolute, 
and of fame so diffused ; and the posses- 
sur of this mighty power is now the in- 
habitant of a distant and sequestered 
islet, with hardly so much free-will as 
entitles him to claim from his warders au 
hour of solitude, even in the most soli- 
tary spot in the civilized world, The 
moral question presses on every bosom, 
Was it worth while for him to have 
climbed so high to render his fall the 
deeper; or would the meanest of us pur- 
chase. the feverish feelings of gratified 
ambition, at the expence of his retlee- 
tions, who appeared to held Fortune 
chained to his footstool? Could the fable 
of the Seven Sleepers have been realized 
in Paris, what a scene of astonishment 
would have been prepared for those who, 
falling asleep in 1815, awakened from 
their torpor atthe present moment! He 
who had seen the pope place the crown 
upon the head of Napoleon, and the 
proud house of Austria compelled to 
embrace his alliance; Prussia bent to the 
dust beneath his footstool; England ex- 
cluded from each continental connexion 
of commerce or alliance; Russia overs 
awed and submissive ; while Italy, Gers 
many, apd the greater part of Spain, 
were divided as appanages among his 
brothers and allies ;—what would have 
been the surprise of the waking moment, 
which should have shewn him the Prns- 


| sian cannon tarned upou the bridges of 


Paris, and the sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, with the represen- 
tatives of almost all the other nations of 
Europe, feasting in the capital of France 
with the general and minister of Eng- 
land, supported by a force which made 
resistance equally frantic and hopeless ! 
The revolution of ages must have appear- 
ed to him to have been accomplished 
within the space of little more thar 
twenty-four mouths. 
MARSHAL ‘DONALD. 

The national guards, gardes de corps, 
or househokd troops, and the gens d’armes, 
compose the only French military force 
to be at present seen in Paris. Mareschal 
M‘Donald, duke of Tarentum, is en- 
trusted with the difficult task of disband- 
ing and re-organising tle army beyond 
the Loire,—the remnants, namely, of the 
old imperial army. M‘Donald is equally 
remarkable for military skill and loyalty; 
his march from the extremity of Italy to 
unite himself with Moreau, previous to 
the battle of Novi, and the successful 
retreat which he made even after losing 
that dreadful and well-tought action, 
against the redoubted Suwarrow, prove 
his military talent; as his behaviour dur- 
ing Bonaparte’s last invasion bas esta 
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$iished his military faith. Your question 
is ready, I know, my dear major, Which 
of the M‘Donalds is he?—for of trae 
blood you unquestionably have already 
deemed him. ‘To satisfy a wish so land- 
able, IT can infornr you, from the best 
authority, that the mareschal is descend- 
ed of that tribe or family of the M‘Do- 
nalds of Clauronaid who are called Mac- 
Fachan, or Sons of Hector, as claiming 
their descent from a cadet of the house 
of Clanronald, sonamed. The father of 
the Duke of Tarentum was engaged in 
our affair ([ love a delicate expression) 
of 1745, and was very useful to Prince 
Charles; Edward daring his rash enter- 
prize. He was a Highlander, bred to 
the church, and educated in France. He 
spoke, therefore, Gaelic, English, French, 
and Latin; and was, besides, intelligent, 
bold, and faithful. He was one of the 
seven who embarked with the unfortunate 
chevalier, when his expedition of knight- 
errantry had utterly failed. Gn his re- 
turn to France, Mac-Eachan took the 
more general name of his tribe, and ap- 
pears to have preferred the military ser- 
vice to resuming his studies for the 
church. His son is now one of the most 
respectable characters whom the French 
army-list presents to us. [ had Ictters to 


him from his friends in Sky, buthad not | 


the good fortune to meet hin at Paris. 
He was more usefully engaged ; and, by 
all accounts, the king could not have re- 
posed confidence’ in a more loyal and 
gallant character. How should it be 
otherwise? Is he not a Scotchman, and a 
M‘Donald?—eh, niajor ? 
THE PALAIS ROYALE. 

~The Palais Royaie, in whose saloons 
and porticos Vice has established a pub- 
lic and open school tor gambling and 
licentiousness, far from affording, as at 
present, an impure and scandaloas source 
of revenue to the state, should be ievelled 
to the ground, with all its accursed bro- 
thels and gambling-honses—rendezvouses 
the more seductive to. youth, as beins 
free from some of those dangers which 
would alarm timidity in places of avow- 
edly scandalous resort. Gaming is in- 
deed reduced to all the gravity of a sci- 
ence, and at the same timeds conducted 
upon the scale of the most. extensive 
manufacture. In the 'Sallon des‘ Etran- 
gers, the most’ celebrated haunt of this 
Dom-Dasie!, which I had the curiosity 
to visit, the scene was decent and silent 
to a degree of solemnity. Am immense 
hall was filled with gamesters and spec 
tators; those who kept the bank,’ and 
hranaged the affairs of the establishment, 


were distinguished by the green shades | 


Witclthey wore to preserve their eyes 
by their silent and grave demeanour 
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and by the paleness of their countenances, 


exhausted by constant vigils. There was 
no distinction of persons, nor any pa*s- 
port required for entrance, save that of 
a decent exterior ; and on the tong tables, 
which were covered with gold, an artizan 
was attiberty to hazard his week’s wazes, 
or anoble his whole estate. Youth and 
age were alike welcome; and any ore 
who chose to play within the limits of a 
trifling suni, had only to accuse his own 
weakuess if he was drawa in to deeper 
or more dangerous hazard. Every thing 
seemed to be condacted with pertect 
fairness ; and indeed the mechanical con- 
struction of the E O tables, or whatever 
they are called, appears caleuiated to 
prevent the possibility of frand. The 
only advantage possessed by the bauk 
(which is, however, enormous,) is the ex- 
teint of its funds, by which it is enabled 
to sustain any train oi reverse of furtane ; 
whereas, most of the individuals who play 
against the bank are in circumstances to 
be rnined by the first suecessioa of ill 
luck ; so that ultimately the smaller ven- 
tures merge in the stock of the principal 
adventurers, as rivers run into the sea. 
The profits of the establishment must in- 
deed be very large to support its ex- 
pences. Besides a variety of attendants 
who distribute refreshments to the piay- 
ers gratis, there is an elegant entertain- 
ment, with expensive wines, regularly 
prepared about three o’clock in the 
morning, for those who choose to partake 
of it. With such temptations around 
him, and where the hazarding an tasign- 
figant sum seems at tiyst venial or inno- 
cent, it is no wender if’ thousands feel 
themselves gradually involved in the 
wiorlpooi, whose verge is so little distin- 
cuishable, antil they are swallowed up 
With their tine, talent, and fortane, and 
often also both body and soul. ‘Phis is 
Vice with her fairest vizard; bat the 
same uchallowed jrrecigets contain many 


la seeret cell for the most hideous and 


anheard-of dedancheries, imaay an open 
rendezvous of infaity, and many a‘ den 
of usury and of treason; the. whole mixed 
with a Vanity-fair of shops for jewels, 
trinkets, and baubies, that bashfuiness 
may not lack aderent pretext foradven- 
It was 
here where the preachers ot the Revola- 
tion first found, gundst gamblers, despe- 
radoes, and prostitutes, ready auditors 
of their. doetrines, and active hands to 
labourin their vimevard. fa more recent 
thnes, it was here that the plots of the 
sonapartists were adjusted, and the anm- 





ber of their partizans recruited and in- 
stencted concerning the progress of the 
conspiracy ; and from hence the seduced 
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the health of the exite of Elba, under the 
mystic names of Jean de [’Epee, and 
Caporal Violet, were dismissed to spread 
the news of his approaching return, and 
prepare their comrades to desert their 
Yawful sovereign. In short, from this 
central pit of Acheron, in which are 
openly assembled and mingled those cha- 
racters and occupations which, in ail 
other capitals, are diiven to shvoud them- 
selves in separate and retired recesses,— 
from this focus of viee and treason have 
flowed forth those waters of bitterness, of 
which France has drunk so deeply. Why, 
after having occasioned so much mdivi- 
dual and public misery, this sonrce of 
ihiquity is not now stopped, the tenants 
expeiled, and ‘the buildings levelled to 
the ground, is a question which the con- 
acienc:s of the French ministers can best 
answer. Thus far at least is certain, 
that, with the richest soil, and the most 
citltivated understandings, a people brave 
even to a fault, kind-tempered, gay, and 
formed for happmess, have been for 
twenty years the plague of each other 
and of Ewrope; and if their disorders 
ean be plainly traced to want of moral 
character and of principle, it cannot be 
well to maintain amongst them, for the 
sake of sharing its polluted profits, sueh 
a hot-bed of avowed depravity. 
THE APPARITION OF THE LITTLE 
RED MAN. 

tf you disbeliéve the powers of this 
Jady, you may also distrust the apparition 
of Homme Rouge, or the Red Man, said 
to bave haunted Napoleon as the demon 
«id Ras Michael, and advised him in mat- 
ters of importance. He was, saith the 
Jegend, alittle muffled figure, to whom, 
Wherever he appeared, access was in- 
stanthy givea ; for the spectre was cour- 
teous enough to request to be announced. 
At Wilna, befofe advaneing. into Russia, 
while Bonaparte was engaged in tracing 
the plan of his march, he was told this 
person requested to speak with him. He 
desired the attendant to inform his sum- 
moner that the emperor was engaged. 
When this reply was communicated to 
the unknown, he assuined an authoritative 
voice and accent, and, throwing open 
his cloak, discovered his dress under it, 
which was red, without mixture of any 
other colour. ‘ Tell the emperor,” said 
he, “that [Homme Rouge Must speak 
with him.’ He was then admitted, and 
they were heard to talk loud together. 
As he left the apartment, he said pob- 
licly, “ You have rejected mv adviee! 
you will not again see me till vou have 
bitterly repented your error.” The visits 
of 'Homme Rouge were renewed on Bo- 
mapaites return from kiba; but before 
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Little Red Man. 


he set out on his last campaign, Napd 
‘econ again offended his familiar, who 
took leave of him for ever, giving him up 
to the red men of England, who became 
the real arbiters of his destiny. If you 
have not faith enongh for this marvellous 
story, pray respect the prophecy which 
was made to Jose:hme, by one of the 
negroe soothsayers in the West-indies, 
that she shouid rise to the highest pin- 
nacle of modern greatness, but without 
ever being a queen; that she should fall 
from thence before her death, and die in 
an hospital. I can myself vouch for the 
existence of this prophecy betore the 
events which it was supposed to predict ; 
for it was told me many years ago, when 
Kenaparte was only general of the army 
of Italy, by a lady of rank who lived in 
the same convent with Josephine, The 
coincidence of the fortune teller’s pre- 
sages with the fact, would have been 
marred by the circumstances of the ex- 
empress’s death, had not somebody’s in- 
genuity discovered that her house, as the 
name Mal-maison implies, had, once been 
a hospital. Bonaparte, it is well known, 
had strange and visionary ideas about his 
own fated destiny, and could think of 
fortune like the Wallenstein of the stage. 
The following lines from that drama, 
more grand in the translation of Cole- 
ridge than in the original of Schiller, 
seem almost to trace the career of Na- 
poleon :— 


‘¢ Even in his youth he had a daring soul : 

His frame of mind was serious and severe 

Beyond his years; his dreams were of 
great objects. 

He walk’d amid, as if a silent spirit, 

Communing with himself: Yet have 1 
known him 

Transported on a sudden into utterance 

Of strange conceptions; kindling into 
splendour, 

His soul reveal'd itself, and he spoke so 

That we look’d round perplex’d upor 
each other, 

Not knowing whether it were craziness, 

Or whether ’twere a God that spoke in. 
him. 

Thenceforth he held himself for an ex- 
empted 

And privileged being; and, as if he were 

Incapable of dizziness or fall, 

He ran along the unsteady rope of life, 

And paced with rapid step the way to 
greatness ; 

‘Was count, and prince, duke regent, and 
dictator; 

And is all, all this too little for him; 

He stretches forth his hands for a king’s 





crown, 
And plunges in unfathomable ruin.” 
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Guizarna, PRINCESS OF PERSIA; or, 
the Virgin Queen. 

Tue amusing species of writing to 
which GuLZARA belongs, has often 
been resorted to by men of letters, 
as admirably adapted to disseminate 
among a polished people, principles 
of morality aud truth, by conveying 
to them, under the guise of fiction, 
free strictures on their prevailing 
habits, manners, and customs; illus- 
trated by delineations of the most 
eminent characters in the various 
ranks of society. Such, we con- 
ceive, is the design of the author 
of this entertainmg and ingenious 
tale; and we congratulate him on 
the passable execution of .a task, 
which calls for powers of discrimi- 
nation, opportunities of observation, 
and literary talents, which are rarely 
found united in one individual, It 
is greatly to be regretted, when a 
writer of this description is led, by 
vindictive or sinister motives, to de- 
grade his powers to the ignoble pur- 
poses of malevolent slander; but 
when, as in the present case, we 
perceive candour and discrimination 
impartially wielding the weapons of 
satire, and perceive that the aim, at 
least, is uniformly Truth, we greet 
his appearance with satisfaction, and 
hail, in the liberal satirist, the power- 
ful auxiliary of the moralist and 
legislator. 

lt would be an undertaking at 
once difficult and useless, (if even 
our limits would permit us,) to at- 
tempt an analysis of such a perform- 
ance as Gulzara. ‘There is a pleas- 
ing kind of stimulus given to the 
imagination im reading works of 
this description, by the masquerade 
dresses of the characters, which 
would be totally destroyed by a 
previous announcement of the ori- 
ginal. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a hearty recommenda- 
tion of “‘The VIRGIN QUEEN,” 


Gulzara; or, the Virgin Queen. 


1v9 
enable our readers to judge of the 
manuer in which her history is re- 
lated. 

Should any resemblance between 
the Persian poets here described, 
and certain worshippers of the Muses 
in Britain, suggest itself to a British 
reader, we own we shall not be sur- 
prized; indeed we must confess, that, 
in perusing the entire work, many 
strong features of resemblance will 
be discovered in all these Persian 
personages, to corresponding cha- 
racters in realms much nearer home 
than the dominions of Guizara. 


PERSIAN POETS. 

The operation of an increasing attach- 

ment to the wildness and luxuriance of 

the native school of fancy, on the Persian 

poets who flourished during the youth 

of Guizaya, was sometimes beneficial, 

but very frequently iudicrons, It indis. 
putably assisted to get rid of much hacks 
nied mediocrity, which wasneither poetry 
nor prose; but, in return, the failures 
under the new system were generally the 
purest nonsense. Such is the miserable 
consequence of system and exclusion: 
by limiting the range of poetry, and con- 
fining praise and approbation to the must 
abstract exercise of the magination, vas 
rious dignified themes, which had hitherto 
been thought capable of poetical em- 
bellishment, and of being aided by the 
force of numbers and the majesty of 
verse, were altogether abandoned. To 
lend graces to philosophy and morals 

and to clothe undressed truth with har- 
monious expression, in the course of the 
poetic experience of Persia, had heea 
productive of many very noble intellec- 
tual exertions. All this was now neg. 
lected, and nothing but the fantastie 
and the visionary encouraged. Univer 
sal nature was pervaded by the Persian 
bard for whimsical combinations; and 
his metaphysics were as capricious and 
wild as his matter. In his compositions 

the fabled sphinx was revived, both in 
its form and its riddle; and, as in a 
course which partook more of the win- 
nowing 9f the butterfly thau of the flight 
of thg-eagle it. was difficult even for 
genius to keep itself steady, the fate of 
its humble imitators may be readily ap- 
prehended. The whole land was deluged 
with the most sickly affectation, and 
poetry seemed to have exchanged the 
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dantry was, in its progress, not exceed- 
ingly dissimilar to the Tartarian revoln- 
tion: it began nobly, proceeded devi- 
ously, and threatened to terminate 
absurdly. Its leaders also, very much 
like their brother rebels of Taitary, were 
scarcely sufficient masters of the higher 
elements of their profession to effect the 
good they intended. ‘The primary Per- 
sian pocts of the tenth Hejira were skil- 
ful, but not mighty masters; they were 
radiant, but not precisely suns; and, 
though some of them bade fair to shine 
to distant ages, it seemed very doubttul 
if they would carry a world around them. 
The most frnittul of them, Said, was 
famous for ns love of a particular pericd 
of Persian histery, from which he drew 
ail liis themes, with a facility that began 
to be fatiguing to his readers. ‘Tle elder 
times of our own country are frequently 
interesting, and in description exceed- 
ingly picturesque: but the modes, man- 
ners, and usages; horses, armour, and 
acecutrements ; houses, castles, and 
dungeons ; satraps, slaves, damsels, and 
ladies, of the age of the Dariusses, are, 
atter all, exhaustible—and, when ex- 
hausted, should be allowed torest. The 
mule was a good mule, but it is dead. 
The great forte of Said was description, 
particularly of natural beauties, and the 
peculiarities of a specified locality. He 
bad also the art of painting motion so 
exactly, that his works formed a kind of 
eamera obscura of battles, crowds, and 
assemblages. ‘This vivacity of delinea- 
tion, with occasional bland and beautiful 
touches of pathos and reflection, made 
up the merit of Said; his greatest defect 
was repetition and mannerism—he was 
always promising another, but eternally 
giving the same. 

‘ihe next poet, in point of bulk, if not 
froin eldership, his superior in that omi- 
nous characteristic, was Caled, who vi- 
sited every region for its fiction, and 
always sclected the most unnatural and 
extravagant. The excellence of Caled 
consisted in his hold of the heart, in the 
portraitnie of the natural affectiens, in 
the midst of the wildest vagaries of fancy 
and the most whimsical forms of expres- 
sion. What might have been spared, in 
addition to the said extravagance, was 
no small portion of unmusical phrase- 
ology, and a maudiin tone of tenderness, 
Which bore the same relation to pathos 
ws blubbering to grief. Auother pecr- 
liarity of this bard was his extreme pe- 
tulance against those who did not happen 
to think with him ata given time. ‘Fra- 
velling himseif, with great satisfaction, 
from one pole of opinion to the other, 
nothing could exceed his anger at the 
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tardiness of the poor idealists who chose 
to settle on the road, whom, with great 
pity and amenity, he would term rascals 
and robbers, and devote to eternal dis- 
grace. . 

After the dignified and consistent Ca- 
led, may follow the pleasing Amru, whose 
tender, yet exalted, inspiration, gave a 
deep tone of pathos to even the common- 
place of war; whilst, on more congenial 
themes, it spoke irresistibly to the heart. 
‘* Pleasant, though mournfui,” were the 
productions of Amru—the poet of sym- 
pathy and of tears. 

Nor must Waled be omitted, who, at 
once gay, sportive, and amatory, de- 
lighted im themes springing out of the 
sunshine of social intercourse, and who 
worshipped too ardently the blue eyes 
of earth and the black eyes of Paradise. 
tie had, however, shown that he could 
sound tie lyre to notes of manly free- 
dom; and the world waited with impa- 
tience to see him give up rosy wreath 
and myrtle bowers, for loftier associa- 
tions. 

‘Yhe accomplished Mirza Osmin comes 
next, who, as certain poets and painters 
are fond of depicturing the uproar of 
external nature, laxuriated in the devas- 
tation of mind—in the delineation of 
great qualities, ruinous from their excess 
-——of love operating like a voleano—and 
of revenge, wide and indiscriminate as a 
pestilence. A tone, deep, refiective, 
and solemn, lightened at times by a flash 
of satire, which scemed to mock its own 
levity, was the great characteristic of the 
noble bard ; but his principal defects 
were a tendency to dwell too much upon 
a few favourite associations—a darkness 
of allusion, approaching to the obscure 
—and the spread of an artificial mystery 
over moral causes, which sometimes 
looked like an inability to conceive the 
abatomy of his own creations, 

Lastly, the mystic poet Adhim, who, 
as seen in his productions, might be 
compared to the statue dreamed of by 
the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar, with 
head of gold and feet of clay —so noble 
and so base was their composition. ‘The 
pretensions of this bard were very lofty, 
as he considered himself the fonnder of a 
new cra in poetry; and he had only te 
inspire imitation, and an attention to his 
tenets, to sueceed, The undeniable 
beauty of Adhim consisted ina deep and 
cloquent species of reverie, which be- 
stowed soul and language on inanimate or 
simple nature; and involuntarily sug- 
gested a contemplation of the mysterious 
connexion between mind and matter, and 
of both, with their eternal cause. The 
great source of his defects was a desire 
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te carry this kind of contemplation fur- 
ther than it would go, and to make the 
every-day transactions of common life a 
subject for soliloquy and musing. That 
two and three make five, may be won- 
dertul to the initiated; but truly the 
wonder is wonderfully barren and enin- 
teresting to every-body else. But the 
insipid puerility that was mercilessly 
held out for admiration, and the ludicrous 
attempts to exalt nothing into some- 
thing, which formed so large a part of 
the mental fabric of Adhiun, were cer- 
tainly original; and, as he was gaining 
converts, even from the ranks of his ene- 
mies, the school of ruminating pulishness 
appeared likely to be established. 
—— 
Tur Stece or Corinta ; a Poem.— 
PARISINA; a Poem. 
THESE poems are given to the world 
without any author’s name in the 
title-page; but, by means of the 
shop-window placards alluded to in 
page 169 of the present Number, 
and also from Mr. Murray’s Cata- 
logue of new publications, we dis- 
cover that they are the productious 
of Lord Byron. We are unwilling 
to repeat here the sentiments we 
have felt it our duty to express in 
another place, relative to this new- 
fashioned mode of coming-out ; 
but we dare not omit the opportu- 
nity of reminding so high an autho- 
rity as Lord Byron (we mean high in 
the court of Apollo), of the encourage- 
nent to literary frauds which such 
demi-oficial announcements of the 
works of first-rate authors are likely 
toengender; for, if ScoTrT and By- 
RON submit to be published anony- 
morsiy, we shall soon see their nanies 
piacarded to anonymous productions 
as plentifully as that of ihe: much 
abused PETER Pispar. And 
wherefore is it that—but we beg 
pardon—Genius is a wayward thing, 
and Genius is but another name for 
Lyron.—We will not question thee ; 
for, though, if frigid philoscphy, or 
nicely scanning moral truth, could 
have marked out the course and 
measured the flights of Genius, per- 
of PARISINA 


. 


haps the subject 
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would have been interdicted; still we 
can thank thee, in the behalf of 
British ladies, tor thy SIEGE oF 
CORINTH. 

To affect coldly to sit in judgment 
on such a piece of inspiration as this 
poem is; or to use, for form’s sake, 
the cant of criticism, would be a 
task that calls for a union of talent 
and hypocrisy, which is rarely to be 
met with even in these “ canting 
times.” For our own parts, we dis- 
dain the attempt ; and are happy in 
the conviction that we best please 
our patrons by presenting them with 
such specimens of geiuine poetry 
as the following extracts afford, 
without the incumbrance of come 
ment. 


PICTURE OF NIGHT. 


’Tis midnight : on the mountain’s brown 

The cold, round moon shines deeply 
down; 

Blue rojl the waters, blue the sky 

Spreads like an ocean hang on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

The waves on either shore lay there 

Calm, clear, and aznre as the air; 

And searce their foam the pebbles shook, 

But murmured meekly as the brook. 


A RENEGADO, 


The tent of Alp wax on the shore; 

The sound was hushed, the prayer was 
o'er 5 

The watch was set, the night-ronnd made, 

All mandates issned and obeved : 

"Tis but another anxious night, 

iis pains to-morrow may requite 

With all revenge and love can par, 

In guerdon for their long delay. 

Few hours remain, and he hath need 

Of rest, to nerve for many a deed 

Of slaughter; but withim his son 

The thoughts like troubled waters roll, 

He stood alone among the host; 

Not his lond fanatic boast 

To plant the crescent o’er the cross, 

Or risk a Lfe with little loss, 

Secure in paradise to be 

By Houris lov’d immortally : 

Nor his, what burning patriots feel, 

The stern exaltedness of zeal, 





Profuse of blood, antired in toil, 
When battling on the parent soil 
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He stood alone—a renegade 

Against the country be betrayed ; 

He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without a trusted heart or hand; 
They followed him, for he was brave, 
And great the spoil he got and gave ; 
They crouched to him, for he had skill 
‘Yo warp and wield the vulgar will. 


A SCENE OF HORROR, 
He wandered on, along the beach, 
Till within the range of a carbine’s reach 
Of the leaguered wall; but they saw him 
not, 
Or — could he’scape from the hostile 
shot? 
Did traitors lark in the Christians’ hold ? 
Were their hands grown stiff, or their 
hearts waxed cold ? 
I know not, in sooth; bet from yonder 
wall 
There ee no fire, and there hissed no 
pall, 
Though he stood beneath the bastion’s 
frown, 
That flanked the sea-ward gate of the 
town ; 
Though he heard the sound, and could 
almost tell 
The sullen words of the sentinel, 
As his measured step on the stone be- 
low 
Clauked, as he paced it to and fro ; 
And he saw the lean dogs beneath the 
wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival. 
Gorging and growling o'er carcase and 
limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him! 
From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped 
the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 
And their white tusks crunched o’er the 
whiter skull, 
As it slipped through their jaws, when 
their edge grew dull ; 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the 
dead, 
When they scarce could rise from the 
spot where they fed ; 
So well had they broken a lingering 
fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's 
repast. 
Aad Alp kuew, by the turbans that rolled 
on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of 
his band : 
Crimson and green were the shawls of 
their wear, 
And each séalp had a single long tuft of 
. hair; 
All the rest was shaven and bare. 
The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw, 








































































The Lady’s Cabinet of Literature. 


But close by the shore, on the edge of 
the gulf, 

There sat a vulture flapping a wolf, 
Who had stolen from the hills, but kept 
away, 

Scared by the dogs, from the human prey; 
But he seized on his share of a steed that 


lay 

Picked by the birds, on the sands of the 

bay. 

Alp ened him from the sickening sight: 

Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 

But he better could brook to behold the 

dying, 

Deep in the tide of their warm blood ly- 

ing, 

Scorched with the death-thirst, and 

writhing in vain, 

Than the perishing dead who are past all 

ain. 

There is something of pride in the peril- 
ous hour, 

Whate’er be the shape in which death 
may lower; 

For Fame is there to say who: bleeds ; 

And Honour’s eye on daring deeds! 

But when all is past, it is humbling te 
tread 

O’er the weltering field of the tombless 
dead, 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls of 
the air, 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay. 

There is a temple in rnin startds, 

Fashioned by long forgotten hands ; 

Two or three columns, and many a stone, 

Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown! 

Out upon Time! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things bee 
fore ! 

Out upon Time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to 
grieve 

Over that which hath been, and o’er that 
which must be: 

What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 

Remnants of things thaf have passed 
away,-- 

Fragments of stone, reared by creatures 
of clay! 

PARISINA. 

The poem of “ Parisina” is grounded 
on a circumstance mentioned in Gibbon’s 
‘* Antiquities of the House of Brunswick.” 
—{Lam aware (says Lord Byron) that in 
modern times the delicacy or fastidious- 
ness of the reader may deem such sub- 
jects unfit for the purposes of poetry- 
The Greek dramatists, aad some of the 
best of our old English writers, were 
of a different opinion: as Aifieri’ and 





The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
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wpon the continent. The following €X- 
tract will explain the facts on which the 
story is founded. The name of 4zo is sub- 
stituted for Nicholas, as more metrical.” 

“ Under the reign of Nicholas il. 
Ferrara was polluied with a domestic 
tragedy. By the testimony of an attend- 
ant. and his own observation, the Marguis 
of Este discovered the incestuous loves 
of las wife Pansina, and Hugo fis bas- 
tard son, a beautiful and valiant youth, 
They were bebeaded in the castle by the 
sentence of a father and husband, who 
published his shame, and survived their 
execution.” -Gibbows Miscellancous Works, 
vol. 5d, p. 470, new edjtion, 

[We regret that such a subject has 
been selected by sucha muse; but there 
is scarcely, in all Lord Byron’s works, 
a finer passage than the following, which 
may be called 

LOVE’S VIGILS. 

It is the hour when from the boughs 

The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

1t is the hour when lover’s vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Zach flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

Andon the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

But it is not to list to the waterfail 

That Parisina leaves her hall, 

And it is not to gaze on the heavenly 
light 

That the lady walks m the shadow of 
night ; 

And if she sits in Este’s bower, 

"Tis not for the sake of its full-blown 
flower— 





* See poetical character of the Mirza 
Osmin, p. 180. 
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She listens—but not for the nightingale— 

Though her ear expects as soit a tale, 

There glides a step through the foliage 
thick, 

And her cheek grows pale—and: her 
heart beats quick. 

There whispers a voice throngh the rns- 
tling leaves, 

And her blush returns, and her bosom 
heaves : 

A moment more—and they shall meet— 

"Tis past—her lover’s at her feet. 

EXECUTION OF HUGO, 

The parting prayers are said and over 

Of that false son—and daring lover! 

His beads and sins are all recounted, 

His hours to their last. minute mounted— 

His mantling cloak before was stripped, 

His bright brown locks must now be 
chipped— 

’Tis done—all closely are they shorn ;. 

The vest which till this moment worn— 

The scarf which Parisina gave— 

Must not adorn him to the grave. 

Even that must now be thrown aside, 

And o’er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 

But no —that last indignity 

Shall ne’er approach his haughty eyes 

All feelings seemingly subdned, 

In deep disdain were half renewed, 

When headman’s hands prepared to bind 

Those eyes which would not brook such 
blind : 

As if they dared not look on death. 

‘“‘ No— yours my forfeit blood and breath; 

These hands are chained—but let me die 

At least with an unshackled eye—- 

Strike !—and as the word he said, 

Upon the bleck he bowed his head ; 

These the last accents Hugo spoke : 

** Strike !”—and flashing fell the stroke—> 

Rolled the head—and, gushing, sank 

Back the stained and heaving trunk, 

In the dust, which each deep vain 

Slaked with its ensanguined rain; 

His eyes and lips a moment quiver, 

Convulsed and quick—then fix for ever. 


Fe ee a a a he ee hel 
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MRS. ELIZABETH BURNET. 

MONG the illustrious names 
~~ which grace the annals of Bri- 
tish freedom, in connection with the 
happy and bloodless revolution of 
1688, that ef the great and good 
GiLzeRT BuRNET, afterwards 





bishop of Salisbury, will ever hold 
4 Couspicuous rank; and it is there- | 


> 


2 


| fore, with peculiar pleasure, that we 


now point out ELIZABETH, the 
second consort of that excellent 
prelate, as. a noble specimen of 
female worth and talent, whose su- 
perior understanding and firmness 
of principle, entitle her to eminent 
distinetion, ; 

This lady was the eldest daughter 
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of Sir Richard Blake, kot. and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Bathurst, 
a physician, of London. She was 
born on the 8th November, 1661. 

At a very early age she displayed 
@ passion for enquiry, aud read with 
great application the books that 
were put into her hands, which, how- 
ever, failed to satisfy her mind. 
Her friends, observing the effect pro- 
duced by her studies, checked this 
presage of genius, by discouraging, 
as much as possible, the confidence 
of the youthful philosopher in her 
own powers. 

Having been educated in great 
privacy and retirement, she was, in 
her eighteenth year, mined to Ré- 
bert Perkley, of Spetchley, grand- 
son of Sir Robert Berkley, a “judge 
during the reign of Charles IT. This 
connection was prince ipally effected 
through the influence of Dr. Feil, 
bishop of Oxford, who was guar- 
dian to the young man, and entrust- 
ed with the care of his education. 
Dr. Fell was accustomed to declare, 
that the most essential service he 
kad ever performed for his pupil, 
was in promoting his marriage with 
this lady. 

Being introduced into the family 
of her husband, she found his. 
mother, a woman of exemplary life, | 
& be a zealous member of the churca 

Rome. This circumstance led 
her to attend more particularly to 
he subjects in dispute between the 

Catholies and the Reformers, which 
included the question of “ Freedom, 
or Passive Obedience ;” that she 
wight the better be enabled to guard 
herself and her husband against the 
arguments and insinuations of the 
Romish clergy. The mother of her 
husband, who was deserving of bis 
respect, held great influence over his 
mind; a circumstance which render- 
ed Elizabeth, whose penetration and 
gagacity were superior io her years, 
particularly careful to avoid any dis- 
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tend to produce disgust, disturb the 
fainily-harmony, or wound the feel- 
ings of either party. The discretion 
and good sense with which she con- 
ducted herself, in a situation thas 
critical, procured her just adimira- 
tion, aud conciliated the esteem of 
the family of her husband, Her 
conduct is perhaps still more worthy 
of praise; since her moderation ori- 
ginated not in indifference to the 
subjects in dispute, but, while tena- 
cious of her own opinions, she 
judged properly, that their effects 
upon her character, her temper, and 
her manners, would not fail to prove 
their best recommendation. A re- 
sidence in the country afforded her 
much leisure, which she improved 
by study and by exertions of bene- 
volence. Books, the offices of devo- 
tion, the instruction of the poor, 
and the cares,of her family, fully 
occupied and divided her time. Be- 
loved and respected by all who sur- 
rounded her, six years thus glided 
away i studious ‘and tranquil re- 
tirement. 

During the reign of James, when 
the appreheusions of the Protestants 
daily received increase, Elizabeth 
prevailed on her husband, after the 
death of Dr. Fell, whose influence, 
opposed to that of the relations of 
Mr. Berkley, had hitierto kept him 
— to his principles, to quit Eng- 
land and pass over to lolland.- 
They accordingly made the tour of 
the Seventeen Provinces, in whieh, 
on account of their family and 
connections, they were received 
with distinguished kindness. Letters 
had, without theix knowledge, been 
transmitted to Brussels, Ghent, and 
Liege, and to the Catholics dispersed 
through the provinces, recommend- 
ing Mrs. Berkley more particularly 
to their notice as a woman whose 
piety and virtues had, notwithstand- 
ing her errors, almost entitled. her 
to the character of a saint. After 
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their tour through the provinces, 
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they fixed at the Hague; where, es- 
teemed and caressed by persons of 
the first talents and rank, they con- 
tinued to reside till the period of 
the revolution, when they returned 
to their native country and tlreir seat 
at Spetchley. 

In this retreat Mrs. Berkley re- 
sumed her former manner of life, 
and improved hourly in every lau- 
dable acquirement. Her virtues and 
talents procured her the approba- 
tion and friendship of the most re- 
spectable persons of those times, 
among whom tay be named Dr. 
Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester, 
also the dean of that church, Dr. 
Wiliam Talbot, afterwards bishop 
of Durham; Dr. William Lloyd, 
the successor of bishop Stillingfleet, 
likewise treated her with singular 
marks of attention and respect. In 
1693 she became a widow by the 
death of Mr. Berkley, who was 
interred with his ancestors at 
Spetchley. 

During her widowhood she pro- 
secuted, with a more undivided at- 
tention, her former pursuits and oc- 
cupations; while, to the Protestaut 
relations of her deceased husband, 
she was a kind and beneficent pa- 
troness, Her income, which was 
liberal, and managed with strict 
economy, enabled her to gratify 
the benevolence of her heart: She 
kept, at Spetchley, an hospitable 
table, to which the neighbouring 
clergy were move patticularly wel- 
come; and, to those whose circum- 
stances were narrow, she made pre- 
sents of books,and even assisted then 
with loans of money, to be repaid 
when in their power, without taking 
any security for the debt. Mr. Berk- 
ley having, in his will, bequeathed a 
large sum of money, to be raised 
out of his estate, for the erection of 
an hospital at Worcester, bis widow 
exerted herself towards its com- 
pletion and establishment: beside 
which she took woon herself several 
Britisu Lapy’s Mas. No. 13. 
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charges, in relation to the affairs of 
her husband, beyond what was re- 
quired of her by the laws, in the 
payment of debts and legacies. Hav- 
ing engaged Mr. Rerkley, during his 
life-time, in the establishment of 
schools for the children of the poor, 
she devoted large sums, after his 
decease, towards their increase and 
perfection. 

She had great facility with her 
pen, in which she took delight, and 
which she had early employed in 
various kinds of composition. It 
was during her widowhood that she 
wrote the first sketch of a work, 
afterwards published under the title 
of “A Method of Devotion.” This 
performance, intended for her own 
use only, consisted of such princi- 
ples and directions as she had adopt- 
ed as the rules of her conduct. Slie 
remained a widow near seven years, 
when, in 1699, she gave her hand 
to the bishop of Salisbury, to whom 
she bore two cliidren, who died in 
their infancy. The bishop had a 
family by a former marriage,* who 
found in his second wife an affec- 
tionate and exemplary mother, and 
who returned heft kindness and care 
in their education, with that attach- 
ment and respect which were so 
justly her due. 

The bishop, sensible of her Inte- 
rest in the welfare of his children, 
and confiding ia her integrity and 
prudence, left his family, by will, 
under the sole care and authority of 
their step-mother: and, further to 
prove his sense of her value, and 
his trust in the rectitude of her 
principles, he settled upon herself, 
previous to their marriage, the whole 
of her own property and estates, 
binding himself to consent to what- 
ever disposition of her fortunes she 
might, at her decease, think it just 





* ilis first wife was a native of Hel- 
ud, and had brought hima large ior- 
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to make. The only use which Mrs. 
Burnet made of this liberality, after 
allowing a certain moderate sum for 
her board in the family, was to ex- 
tend the circle of her bounties. 
Having aliotted for her own ex- 
pences a fifth part of her income, 
which she rarely exceeded, she em- 
ployed the remaining four-fifths in 
acts of benevolence and mercy. 
Beside other charities, one hundred 
children were educated, at her ex- 
peuce, in and about Worcester and 
Salisbury. 

By her second marriage the circle 
of her acquaintance was necessarily 
enlarged ; persons of the first rank 
and merit courted her friendship ; 
while she made use of her increas- 


ing influence and interest, to ex- 
tend her means of doing good. 


Amidst the various employments and 
duties whici solicited and occupied 
her attention, she found leisure to 
continue the studies of her closet ; 
and, having coinpleted the perform- 
auce before alluded to, suffered her- 
self to be prevailed upon, by the 
joint solicitations of her husbend 
and her friends, to consent to its 
publication. The approbation which 
was bestowed upon the work i 

duced her, after revising, improving, 
and adding to it, from papers in her 
possession, to print a second edition, 
at her own expence, for the pur- 
pose of bestowing the copies among 
those whom she thought them like- 
Jy to benefit or instruct. A. third 
edition of this work was published 
after her death, under the following 
title, “A Method of Devotion, or 
Rules for Holy and Devout Living ; 
with Prayers on several Occasions, 
and Advices and Devotions for the 
Holy Sacrament, Written by Mrs. 
Burnet, late wife of the Right Reve- 
rend Father in God, Gilbert, Lord 
Bishop of Sarum. To which is 
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added, Some Account of her Lif, 
by T. Goodwyn, Archdeacon of 
Oxford. S8vo. Lond. 1713.” 

A constant jourval was kept by 


Mrs, Burnet of her life; every eveu- 


ing she devoted sume time to the 
recollection of the past day, with a 
view of avoiding in future any errors 
into which she night have fallen. 
Though far from being a learned 
woman, she possessed an acute and 
active mind; theology continued to 
be her favourite study, to which, by 
the circumstances of the times and 
of her own situation, she had been 
more particularly led. She also 
made seme progress in geometry 
and philosophy. Her piety was 
probably carried to a point border- 
ing on enthusiasin ; but, in her zeal 
for speculative opinions, she never 
lost sight of candeur and. benevo- 
leuce: and she considered the regula- 
tion of her conduct and the purity of 
her life as the best evidences of the 
sincerity of her faith. Her general 
inanners were unaffected, cheerful, 
and conciliating; severe to herself 
and eandid to others, Without ex- 
ternal pretence or ostentation, hu- 
mility, modesty, and kindness, were 
her peculiar characteristics. In what 
was indifferent, she avoided singu- 
larity; and conformed with modera- 
tion and simplicity to the customs 
suited to her station and rank. | 

In 1707, her constitution, origi- 
nally delicate, rapidly declining, she 
was recommended to the Spa for 
the recovery of her health, where 
she appeared in some degree to re- 
vive; but, in January 1708, being 
seized with a pleuritic fever, she 
sunk under it. She expired on the 
3d of February, 1708-9, and was 
buried at Spetchley, near her first 
husband, according to a promise 
made to him during his life, 
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And when, Magan, thy glad step hails 
Again lov’d Erin's wood-crown’d vates, 
Upon thy natal plains, 
There shall the Blue-Bell’s haleyon eye 
A welcome to thy heart supply, 
Tho’ sterile winter reigns. 
Sweet lady! may a poet’s pray'r, 
Unknown to guile, attend thee there ; 
That, as thy moments roll, 
Soft Peace and social Love may rest, 
Thro’ every season, in thy breast— 
The Blue-Bells of the soul! 


— 


THE CONTRAST. 


Oi! wanderer turn, and deign to tread 
The calm, sequester’d, silent shade, 
Where the pure patriot’s form lies 
sleeping ; 
Where Sorrow throws a sacred gloom, 
As, bending o’er the hallow’d tomb, 
Virtue and Valour both are weeping. 
There, at grey twilight’s lonely hour, 
Each blooming bud, each fragrant flower, 
The village maiden shail be strewing : 
That walk each ardent youth shall trace ; 
Each hoary sire shail haunt the place, 
The spot with virtuous tears bedewing. 
But o’er the worthless traitor’s grave 
No hand shall e’er a garland weave, 
Noy sigh shall swell, nor tear be flow- 
ing: 

Each noisome weed shall there be spread, 
Eack poisonous herb shail raise the head, 
Around in dark luxuriance growing. 

Tuos, F. 
Bolton-street, Dublin. 
— 


STANZAS TO MARTA, 
WITH A PRESENT CF A PIANO-FORTE, 
On her atiaining her 21st Year ; 

BY HER FATHER. 


On this day one-and-twenty years, 
Each blessing crown’d a night of fears, 
And thou, dear girl! wast born. 
©! had it pleas’d the Powers ahove, 
Who gave us long a life of love 
(Tho’ now we are left foriorn), 


My Jane to have spar’d to hail this day, 

To hear thee sing, and hear thee play, 
It had been bliss entire : 

That sainted Jane, instead of me, 

Had then presented this to thee, 
And strung a happier lyre. 

Take this piano—and may long 

Its notes re-echo thy sweet song, 
And both united please, 

Music! the broken heart can soothe, 

The hopeless path of sorrow smooth, 
The widow'd boson ease. 

















































Poetry. 


Proceed Maria! daughter dear! 
Improve with each revolving year ; . 
And may’st thou live to play 
To gayer groups, in happier hour, 
When Fortune shall her blessings shower, 
On thee, each rising day. 
Tos. Crio RICKMAN. 


ER 


FIRST LESSON OF A FATHER TO 
HIS SON, 


AT A YEAR OLD. 


Boy, love thy mother! she, with tearful 
eye 
Tends the slow progress of thy op’sing 
mind ; 
Removes the cause of every infant sigh, 
And by her practice lures thee to be 
kind. 
Boy, love thy mother! Calm her beating 
heart, 
That throbs, affectionate, with care for 
thee : 
Compose her anxious breast with playful 
art 
Press her soft lips, and prattle at her 
knee. 
Boy, love thy mother! let thy lisping 
tongue, 
In broken accents, charm her wond’s 
. ring ear ; 
And, when again upon her bosom hung, 
Say, Oh mamma! I love, I love you 
dear. 
Boy, love thy mother! the reflected 
rays 
Will beam new lustre o’er thy father’s 
days. 


—a— 


ELYSIUM. 
Wuen the cares of the day and its bustle 
are o’er, } 
And I’ve gain’d a few pence on indus- 
try’s plan, 
Then I'll reach down my hat, and shut 
to the door, 
And haste to my sweet sylvan Temple 
of Pan. 
A saug little cottage, but one story high, 
Commodious enongh just to answer the 
end 
Of comfort and tse; for no more should I 
try, 
Except a spare bed for a chance-bring- 
ing friend. 
On the side of a hill, about half down its 
slope ; 
With a view to the west, where Sol’s 
setting ray 
Shews a prospect romantic as Fancy or 
Hope ; 
And gives that heavenly charm to the 
’ Closing of day. 
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Some wood underneath, over which I 
can look 
On corn-fields, and herds, and hamlets 
up peeping ; ; 
Round which creeps a wandering bab- 
bling brook, e 
Whose waters reflect rusticity sleep- 
ing. 
Round my cot should grow jasmine, and 
woodbine, and roses, 
For my Mary to smile on, and make 
them more fair ; 
And together we'd gaze on those nature- 
twin’d pesies, 
Contented and happy as Eden's first 
air. 
In the oareina the swallow, from clay- 
emboss’d nest, 
By his chirpings shall wake me to vi- 
gour and health ; 
While the Sun's climbing up on the hill 
from tle East, 
Tl kneel to my Maker, sole Giver of 
wealth. 
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Then [ll walk in my garden, and water 
my flowers, 
And from the young vines the matting 
remove, 
Whose branches Ill weave in luxurious 
bowers ; 
There Vill wait till my Mary comes 
smiling in love. 
In affectionate converse we'll spend the 
young morning, 
In placing fresh flowers reund our 
peaceable dwelling, 
Or in dressing the pinks, or the borders 
adorning ; 
And at breakfast be join’d by our dar- 
ling sweet Elien. 
Then my escort they'll be till we reach 
the first stile 
To town, on my way from this mansion 
of bliss ; 
Where they mect me each even with in- 
nocent smile, 
And leave me each morning with rap- 
turous kiss. HENRY, 


S se a he ee 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


—=— 


Air from the Opera of Le Nozze pt! 
Ficaro; with Variations for the Piano- 
forte, by A. A. Klengel. Op. 17.— 
Clementi and Co. 2s. 6d. 

HIS beautiful little air seems 

partly taken from the duet of 

** Sweet little Barbara,” in the “ Jron 

Chest.” The variations rise, in re- 

gular gradation, from the most sim- 

ple harmonies to a spirited coda, 
in which various combinations suc- 
ceed each other in a manner highly 
gratifying to the amateur in scientific 
modulation, As we never heard this 
gentleman’s music before, we con- 
gratulate the public on an important 
aequisition to our musical corps. 

—a—— 

Jacky Horner; a favourite Air, ar- 
ranged as a Rondo for the Piano-torte, 
with an Accompaniment for the Fiute 
(ad lib.) Composed, and inscribed to 
I. G. Graeff, esq. by Samuel Wesley. 
Clementi and Co. ¢s. 6d. 

If the great Scipio could unbend 
his mind by playing with cockle- 
shells on the sea-shore; why may 
not Mr. S. Wesley enjoy his Christ- 








mas-pie? The seasoning of it, like 

all his other cookery, cannot fail of 

being palatable to an English taste. 

We have been accustomed to admire 

him only in the strong nervous 

strains arising out of his fugues and 
canons; we now find him equaily 
successful in the lighter sort of mu- 
sic. ‘The flute part, though said te 
be ad libitum, is so judiciously 
brought in, it is a pity it should ever 
be omitted. 

—— 

Trio, easy and familiar, for the Flute, 
Piano-forte, and Violonceilo; com- 
posed by Ferd, Ries.—Clementi aud 
Co. 5s. Gd. 

The regulation of the time in this 
trio is net left to the discretion of 
the performer, or the vague addition 
of allegro and andante ; the time of 
each movement is carefully marked 
and numbered according to Melzel’s 
“ Metronome.” We are glad to 
find that our remarks have had 
weight, and that Mr. Ries descends, 
‘* for the benefit of the country gen- 
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And when, Magan, thy glad step hails 
Again lov’d Erin's wood-crown’d vates, 
Upon thy natal plains, 
There shall the Blue-Bell’s halcyon eye 
A welcome to thy heart supply, 
Tho’ sterile winter reigns. 
Sweet lady! may a poet’s pray’r, 
Unknown to guile, attend thee there ; 
That, as thy moments roll, 
Soft Peace and social Love may rest, 
Thro’ every season, in thy breast— 
The Blue-Bells of the soul! 


—a 


THE CONTRAST. 
Oi! wanderer turn, and deign to tread 
The calm, sequester’d, silent shade, 
Where the pure patriot’s form lies 
sleeping ; 
Where Sorrow throws a sacred gloom, 
As, bending o’er the hallow’d tomb, 
Virtue and Valour both are weeping. 
There, at grey twilight’s lonely hour, 
Each blooming bud, each fragrant flower, 
The village maiden shail be strewing : 
That walk each ardent youth shall trace; 
Each hoary sire shail haunt the place, 
The spot with virtuous tears bedewing. 
But o’er the worthless traitor’s grave 
No hand shall e’er a garland weave, 
Noy sigh shall swell, nor tear be flow- 
ing: 

Each noisome weed shall there be spread, 
Eack poisonous herb shail raise the head, 
Around in dark luxuriance growing. 

Tuos, F, 
Bolton-street, Dublin. 
=< 


STANZAS TO MARTA, 
WITH A PRESENT OF A PIANO-FORTE, 
On her atiaining her 21st Yeur ; 

BY HER FATHER. 


On this day one-and-twenty years, 
Each blessing crown’d a night of fears, 
And thou, dear girl! wast born. 
©! had it pleas’d the Powers above, 
Who gave us long a life of love 
(Tho’ now we are left foriorn), 


My Jane to have spar’d to hail this day, 
To hear thee sing, and hear thee play, 
Et had been bliss entire : 
That sainted Jane, instead of me, 
Had then presented this to thee, 
And strung a happier lyre. 


Take this piano—and may long 

Its nétes re-echo thy sweet song, 
And both united please, 

Music! the broken heat can soothe, 

The hopeless path of sorrow smooth, 
The widow'd bosom ease. 








Proceed Maria! daughter dear! 

Improve with each revolving year ; , 
And may’st thou live to play 

To gayer groups, in happier hour, 

When Fortune shall her blessings shower, 


On thee, each rising day. 
Tuos, Cio RICKMAN. 


a 


FIRST LESSON OF A FATHER TO 
HIS SON, 


AT A YEAR OLD. 


Boy, love thy mother! she, with tearful 
eye, 
Tends the slow progress of thy op’ning 
mind ; 
Removes the cause of every infant sigh, 
And by her practice lures thee to be 
kind. 
Boy, love thy mother! Calm her beating 
heart, 
That throbs, affectionate, with care for 
thee : 
Compose her anxious breast with playful 
art, 
Press her soft lips, and prattle at her 
knee. 
Boy, love thy mother! let thy lisping 
tongue, 
In broken accents, charm her wond’s 
_ Ying ear; 
And, when again upon her bosom hung, 
Say, Oh mamma! I love, I love you 
dear. 
Boy, love thy mother! the reflected 
rays 
Will beam new lustre o’er thy father’s 
days. 
—<— 


ELYSIUM. 


Wuen the cares of the day and its bustle 
are o’er, 
And I’ve gain’d a few pence on indus- 
try’s plan, 
Then I'll reach down my hat, and shut 
to the door, 
And haste to my sweet sylvan Temple 
of Pan. 
A snug little cottage, but one story high, 
Commodious enongh just to answer the 
end 
Of comfort and tse; for no more should I 
try, 
Except a spare bed for a chance-bring- 
ing friend. 
On the side of a hill, about half down its 
slope ; 
With a view to the west, where Sol’s 
setting ray 
Shews a prospect romantic as Fancy or 
Hope ; 
And gives that heavenly charm to the 
’ Closing of day. 
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Some wood underneath, over which I 
can look 
On corn-fields, and herds, and hamlets 
up peeping; 
Round which creeps a wandering bab- 
bling brook, 
Whose waters reflect rusticity sleep- 
ing. 
Round my cot should grow jasmine, and 
woodbine, and roses, 
For my Mary’ to smile on, and make 
them more fair ; 
And together we'd gaze on those nature- 
twin’d posies, 
Contented and happy as Eden's first 
air. 
In the mardi the swallow, from clay- 
emboss’d nest, 
By his chirpings shall wake me to vi- 
gour and health ; 
While the Sun's climbing up on the hill 
from the East, 
Pill kneel to my Maker, sole Giver of 
wealth. 
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Then [ll walk in my garden, and water 
my flowers, 
And from the young vines the matting 
remove, 
Whose branches I'll weave in luxurious 
bowers ; 
There I'll wait till my Mary comes 
smiling in love. 
In affectionate converse we'll spend the 
young morning, 
In placmg fresh flowers reund our 
peaceable dwelling, 
Or in dressing the pinks, or the borders 
adorning ; 
And at breakfast be join’d by our dar- 
ling sweet Elien. 
Then my “escort they'll be till we reach 
the first stile 
To town, on my way from this mansion 
of bliss ; 
Where they mect me each even with in- 
nocent smile, 
And ljeave me each morning with rap- 
turous kiss. Henry. 


Se es a se ee 


MUSIC. 


i 


Air from the Opera of Le Nozze pI 
Ficaro; with Variations for the Piano- 
forte, by A. A. Klengel. 
Clementi and Co. 9s. 6d. 

pls beautiful little air seems 

partly taken from the duet of 

** Sweet little Barbara,” in the “ Jron 
Chest.” ‘The variations rise, in re- 
gular gradation, from the most sim- 
ple harmonies to a spirited coda, 
in which various combinations suc- 
ceed each other in a manner highly 
gratifying to the amateur in scientific 
modulation. As we never heard this 
gentleman’s music before, we con- 
gratulate the public on an important 
uequisition to our musical corps. 





———erzfe 
JAcKY Horner; a favourite Air, ar- 
ranged as a Rondo for the Piano-torte, 
with an Accompaniment for the Fiute 

(ad lib,) Composed, and inscribed to 

I. G. Graeff, esq. by Samuel Wesley. 

Clementi and Co, ¢s. 6d. 

If the great Scipio could unbend 
his mind by playing with cockle- 
shells 7 the sea-shore ; why may 
not Mr. $. Wesley enjoy his Christ- 





mas-pie? ‘The seasoning of it, like 
all his other cookery, cannot fail of 
being palatable to an English taste. 
We have been accustomed to admire 
him only in the strong nervous 
strains arising out of his fugues and 
canols; we now find hen equaily 
successful in the lighter sort of mu- 
sic. The flute part, though said ta 
be ad libitum, is so judiciously 
brought in, it is a pity it should ever 
be omitted, 


——— 


Trio, easy and familiar, for the Flute, 
Piano- forte, and Violoncello ; com- 
posed by Ferd, Ries.—Clementi aud 
Co. 3s. Gd. 

The regulation of the time in this 
trio is net left to the discretion of 
the performer, or the vague addition 
of allegro and andante; the time of 
each movement is carefully marked 
and numbered according to Melzel’s 
“Metronome.” We are glad to 
find that our remarks have had 
weight, and that Mr. Ries descends, 
“* for the benefit of the country gen- 
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tlemcn” and ladies, to the easy and 

familiar. This music, to our ear, 

is far more pleasing and tasteful thau 

any of bis we have heard; and, while 

he goes on in this strain, he will as- 

siredly become as great a favourite 

with the public at large, as he has 

hitherto been with the scientific few. 
—<a 

VoLuNTARY FOR THE ORGAN oR PIANO- 
FORTE; in which is introduced Han- 
del's favourite Air, “Then will IJ 
chovah praise.” Composed by Charles 
Wesley, organ peiformer to his Royal 
Higimess the Prince Regent.—Bland 
aud Weilcr. 3s. 6d. 

It is our pleasing task to record a 
third Voluntary from the scientific 
pen of Mr. C. Wesley. A wonder- 
ful variety presents itself in these 
pages; and, though a striking imita- 
tion of Handel appears in many of 
ihe Fold and nervous passages with 
whichitabounds, yet by far the greater 
part is truly origmal. Itis set in G 
minor; a ley rich in modulation. 
The movements are five in number; 
In classing them for the church, (a 
practice we bave been in the habit 
of using, with soine success,) the 
first :uovernent and fourth w ul suit 
for the going-out voluntary; the 
third and comm, 4 or the third anc 
inth, will perfectly agree with the 
style of the first voluntary. 

Rioxpo FoR THE PIANO-FORTE; coin- 
posed and dedic _— to Miss Sophie 
DAnthing, by A. A. Klengel.—Cle- 
mentiand Co. 3s. 

A-flat is rather an unfavourable 
key to set an air in, to be performed 
On CUZ comsMoD plano-fortes, on ac- 
count of the mnaveidably defective 
mode of tuning them. But for this 
drawback, nothing could exceed the 
charming modulation of this rondo, 
which moves’ successively through 
the whole circle of keys, passing 


into those with sharps (by means of 


changing the mode), aud returning 
to A flat wih four flats, in which it 
eins. At er what has beci caid al- 
ready of ths author, litde remains 
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e LE 
but “ to award the meed of praise, 


as an elegant contemporary writer 
has it. 

— pr 
A Grawp Sonata FOR THE PIANO- 


FORTE, with an Accompaniment for 

the Violonee! lo; composed, and dedi- 

cate! to Madame Moreau, by Bernard 

Romberg.—Piatts. 8s. 

This is one of the many sonatas, 
in which Mr. Platts has shewn his 
judgment in selection, ‘The violon- 
cello part (which is likewise arranged 
for the viol in a separate e book) 13 
not merely an ad-libitum accompa- 
niment, but a grand display of solo 
passages, finely wrought up and in- 
terwoven with the piano-forte part, 
producing together a masterly exhi- 
bition, By the key in which it is 
set (E flat), and by certain pir 
of pedals, we should suppose it wa 
originally intended for the ees 
however this may be, the effect is 
not at all diminished by being per- 


| formed on the piano-forte. 


—af ae 
Tue Inprin Marp; sung by Miss Mat 
ihews, at the Theatre-Royal, Haymar- 
ket, in the Farce of “ A Chip of the 
Old Block ;” written by Mr. Knicht; 
composed by Mr. Whitaker.—Bu‘ton 
and Co. 1s, 6d. 


This pathetic ballad may rank. 


among the happiest efforts of Mr. 
Whitaker's Muse. ‘The bassvon ac- 
companiment, assisted by the vic- 
loncello, adds greatly to the general 
eflect. We have subjoined the words, 
Oi! this was the cot of the Indian maid, 
Aud the bower where youth fond tribute 
paid ; 
She'd ev'ry charm but a hieart, they say, 
For that to voung Selim she’d given away ; 
No aris could heighten, or beauties could 
aid, 
The roseate smiles of the Indian maid, 
But Selim was false to the Indian maid; 
No longer the yauen fond tribute paid ; 
‘The heart she had given he broke, they 
Say, 
And io wild despair she travers’d the 
clay. 
No words can heighten the sorrows that 
prey’d 
On the wounde 
maid, 


d heart of the Indian 
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WIT OF THE DAY. 
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ODE TO THE GOUT. 


“ Whence, and what art thou, execrable 
sh: ape, 

«“ That dar’st, tho’ grim and terrible, ad- 
vance 


“ Thy miscreated front athwart ny way.” 
— Paradise Lost. 
QE cars ’d, confounded, execrable Gout! 
What’s this, you scoundrel, you have 
been about ? 

Have you been treading on the R—-t’s 

toes, 
Driving the “balmy sieep” from r——y ¢ 
Mv cheeksare wet with tears of loyalty;— 
I wish I had you, rascal, by the nose. 
With Belzebub himself for your postillion, 
Nothing would serve but “ drive to the 
Pavillion !” 

I wonder what the Mandarins were do- 
ing, 

That could not spy the mischief you were 
brewing, 

Or that the dragons let you enter there. 
Monster! you should to St. Helena go, 
And torture Europe's unrelenting foe ; 

Not wreak your vengeance upon Eu- 

rope’s pride !— 
Or go to goditke Ferdinand of Spain, 
And, ictting him taste Inquisition pain, 


Tell him “ the ehurch alone shenld be 
his pride.’ 
A pretty fellow yon are to affect 


A courtier’s manners homage, or respect! 
Because you have been with the old 
King of France, 
And swathed his legs with fifty yards of 
fiannel, 
You must embark at Calais—cross the 
 ~ channel— 
Rn. 4 then to Brighton your dismal front 
advanee, 
Yow'll go, I faney, next to Alexander ; 
Wiom some would call a great affected 
gander, 

But whom I call an emperor and 
fighter ; 
*Sbicod ! he will serd 

again, 
Like Brother Bony, o’er the frozen plain, 
And make your bloated carcase twelve 
stene hghier. 
He who w ould rather forfeit half a crown 
‘Than stretch his body on a bed of dewn ; 
Who takes his heaithy, har dy, sound 
repose 
Within his 1ent--or on the decks o of ships, 
Ona leathern bags cramm’d full .of straw 
or chips, 
Nor cares a fig how stiffa gale it blows, 


5 





éicist axercstas ‘ 
you packing home | 








“Woe be to them who gorge, or drink 
strong liquors,” 
Princes or dukes, or aldermen or vicars, 
Bishops or deans,—they’il have enough 
to do 
To keep their joints from your infernal 
SCTCWS 5 
Which for the Papists only you should nse, 
To save the souls of that ungodly crew. 
A SLEEPING WATCIIMAN. 
“ Sound sleeps yon guardian of the night, 
The hours uncalled—youth's resi vot 
sweeter 5 
I thought he was a watch.”— 
right— 
But a stop-watch, not a repeater.” 


“ You're 





THE INCOME TAX. 


‘ Take half the ten,” V—s—t—t cries ;. 
“Tis all the land can pay: 
For half the income war supplies, 
‘The peace now takes away. 
Soon will the grinding mischief cease, 
Nor cause the least surprise ; 
The other half we must release, 
When al/ the income dies.” 
ON A PARSON WHO FELL ASLEEP AT A 
PARTY. 
Still let him sleep, stitl let us talk, my 
friends; 
When next he preaches, we'll have full 
amends ! 





ON ENTERING BY MISTAKE A LADY'S 


ROOM, WHILST SHE WAS AT HER 
TOLLET. 
Thus unadorn’d—was no new charm re- 
veal d, 


No blemish undisguis’d ! 
O fool! can Beauty ever be conceal’d, 
Or Innocence surpris’d? 


TO A PHYSICIAN. 


‘A wond’rous failing, doctor, to be sure— 
You've killd the patient you profess‘d dG 
to cure!” 
Quoth he, “ iy skill has not been fairly 
tried— 
Before the cure could work, the patient 
died.” 


CARDS AT COURT. 
This trath is, by your high rewards, 
Obsequious P——m, shewn, 
That sorting other people’ s cards, 
Is play ing weil 


Your On, 
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TITE SORTERS. 
A clerk in the Post-office boasted one 


day, 
How much for the sorting of letters they 
pay ia F ; 
“ Yes, by sorting,” says P——m, ,“ one’s 


fortune one betters— 

A sorter am I, but know nothing of led- 
ters.” 
NEW WAY TO WINCHESTER, 

“Pray,” saysa churchman, “ may I beg 
a hint on 

The nearest road from Exeter to Win- 
ton?” 

* Patience!” quoth Bloomfield, “ you 
can’t fail to light on 

The shortest euf—thro’ Hertford and thro’ 
Brighton.” 





On the CHANCELLOR OF THE Excne- 
QUER’s remark, that he never passed a 
Vacation with more anxicty. 

Unhappy Van! most wretched financier ! 

I Jaugh to find you’ve pass’d a joyless 

year: 

For making taxes there is penance due— 

“ What's death to us, should not be sport 

to you.” 


A SIMILE, INSCRIBED TO MATILDA, 

Say, is’t not madness thus to gaze on 
thee, 

And watch each witching smile, yet hop- 
ing to be free; 

Like the poor fascinated moth, that flies 

Kound tie enchanting flame—for one 
more look tuen dies! 





GAS-LIGHTS. 
A Johnsonian Fragment, after the manner of 
Boswell, 

I have before mentioned his(Johnson’s) 
endowment with the second sight, which 
was remarkably illustrated by te fcllow- 
ing burst of eloguence, predictive of the 
receat introduction of gas lest as a sub. 
Stifute for oi!, which flowed trom him on 
contempiating a lamp lighter at his usual 
eveniny occupation in Bolt-court. 

“It is possibie that a period may ar- 
rive, when the fuligmous matter, which 
is now dispersed throuzh the atmosphere, 
may be converted, by the ingennity of 
mankind, into light, and adopted for the 
purposes of domesiic convenience, as a 
sxccedaneum for candles, and for the 
furtherance of national utility asa sub- 
stitute for that oléaginous material ex- 
pressed from the flesh of whales, and 
impregnating wicks of cottun, which 
egually serves to guide the industrious 
and the proflizate—the artificer towards 


Wit of the Day. 





his hume, after tus meritorious iabours— 





and the harlot, prowling through the ave+ 
nues of the metropolis. 

“ That a pecuniary saving may accrue 
from this substitute, [ am not prepared to 
deny ; but this, without dread of contra- 
diction, I am ready to affirm, that the 
mischiefs will far overbalance any ima- 
ginary advantage. ‘The smoke of London 
is essential to the salvation of the empire; 
it isa medium through which every ob- 


ject is magnified to those enlarged-dimen- 


sions which suit the vision of the inferior 
classes ; and, once removed, they would 
discern the consequences of long wars 
and oppressive taxes, of paper money, 
and of sinecure places; of loans that 
engender bankruptcy ; and of extents 
that defeat fair claims of declamation, 
mistaken for eloquence, and sarcasm for 
wit, exemplified in the circumlocutorious- 
ness of C——h, and etfrontery of C——r; 
and of a peace, which, by a paradoxical 
magic, connects plenty with penury, em- 
bittering the increase and multiplication 
of the carth by the tears of the husband- 
man, the dismay of the landholder, and 
the murmur of the artisan. 

‘“‘ Another, and; though a remote, by 
no means a trifling exacerbation of the 
exchange of oleaginous for fuliginous illu- 
mination, will be the inevitable hardship 
of the mutation ou the community of 
whaics. Their numbers have been hi+ 
therto arrested ia their accumulation by 
tle agency of the harpoon, and vice and 
misery have not yet tainted their associ- 
ation; the inhabitants of the northern 
deep have been hitherto kept within their 
boundaries by the irresistible efficacy of 
national tranquillity and local attach- 
ment: but a redundant population will be 
created, and the youtlifal, buoyant with 
hope and emulation of enterprise, will 
depart on the fins of emigration, in seareh 
of unincumbered oceans, where they nay 
disport in safety, and spout in unre- 
strained felicity. What may occur in 
their peregrinations, of misfortune to 
mankind, it is impracticable precisely to 
ascertain; though the surprise of the 
Pope may be conceived at the apparition 
of the Leviathan in the Tiber, and the 
astonishment of the Regent imagined, 
should au adventurer of the cetaceons 
tribe explore the waves which wash the 
threshold of his glistering pavilion. 

“Behold the flaming minister, who, by 
a series of lignean gradations, has raised 
himself to a level with that lamp-post !— 
he will die, of reiterated potations of 
gin; but his son will survive him, and is. 
destined to follow the trade of his proge- 
nitor. In addition, he will have the ho- 
nour of trimming the lamps hung round a 
Ciinese pagoda in-the-Paik, the iutore 
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glittering but evanescent emblem of a 
peace, whose duration will be equally 
momentary, and is fated to the glory of 
igniting the Catherine-wheels, the Roman 
candies, and the crackers, which are to 
blaze round this gingerbread temple. 
He will suffer from the introduction of 
gas-light: for, when the lamps of the 


metropolis shall have passed away, he, 
= ~~ whose occupation it was to free their glo- 

~~ bular inclosures from the incrustations of 
- filth, and to call their burners into lumi-! — 








xe it is highly gratifying to observe 
‘oS the increasing interest which is 
manifested, by all ranks of the Bri- 
_ tish people, for the welfare of the 
Fine Arts, The circumstances at- 
tending the removal and dispersion 
of the pictures and statues which 


Fine Arte. 











victory had collected in the metro- 
polis of France, have given rise to 
discussions on the nature and influ- 
ence of the Arts in many circles, 
where, most probably, such topics 
would never have been mentioned, 
had not the conduct of the sove- 
reigns connected them with politics, 
the darling theme of Englishmen, 
We are not prepared to say what 
precise effect will actually result 
from iatroducing into the common 
tattle of the day the histories and 
descriptions of the Laocoon, the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de Me- 


dicis, the Venetian Horses, and the ' 


various chef d’wtivres of the painter’s 
art, with the flippant utterance of 
such names as Corregio, Raphael, 
Rubens, Titian, Vandyke, &c.; but 
it requires little sagacity to foresee 
that, by bringing the subject of the 
Fine Arts thus prominently before 
the public, the general attention can- 
not fail to be more strongly drawn 
to their progres’ in England than 
hitherto has been customary. May 
we not then fairly indulge the hope, 
that this extension of knowledge, 
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nous energy by the application of fire, 
must of necessity resort to other pur- 
suits, and cultivate the sources of pro- 
ductive industry. His fate it is not 
within my ability precisely to ascertain ; 
but the preponderation of my mind in- 
clines me to conjecture that he will rise 
to the dignity of shaving the prime-mi- 
nister,—nay, peradventure, arrange the 
august toupee and whiskers of a still 
more exalted personage,” 
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will obtain for British artists that. 
encouragement to which they have 
been too long strangers. It is a 
cheering consideration, “ and we will 
enjoy it, though but in fancy.” 


GRECIAN SCULPTURES. 


It is no inauspicious omen of our 
hope’s reality, that we are enabled 
to announce the following act of 
praise-worthy patronage by the go- 
vernment :— 

The interesting Grecian Sculptures 
discovered in the ‘Temple of Apollo, 
in Phygalia, by Mr. Cockerell and 
other artists, and which have been 
bought by the British government, 
are at length arrived ip London, and 
deposited in the Museum, where they 
are now arranging from the drawings 
of Mr. Cockerell taken on the spot. 
They contain an hundred figures in 
alto-relievo, above two feet high, 
forming two complete subjects of 
combats, viz.—between the Centaurs 
and Lapithe, and between the Ama- 
zons and Heleneans, ‘They are be- 
lieved to be the only examples extant 
of entire subjects of the admirable 
school of Phydias, and exhibit the 
sublimity of poetic imagination, 
united with all the boldness and 
power of execution, resulting from 
extensive practice in the greatest 
school of antiquity. The energy - 
and force displayed in the action of 





naturally followed by admiration, 
Bairish Lapy’s Mac, No. 15, 


the figures are wonderful; and the 
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variety and unity in the composition 
shew how far the Arts must have 
been carried in the refined age of 
Pericles, and will be a most valuable 
addition to the studies of British 
artists, We trust the public will 
have an early opportunity of viewing 
these extraordinary efforts of art, 
and of studying from the originals; 
and we rejoice to hear that govern- 
ment are to furnish, to each of the 
discoverers of whom they were pur- 
chased, complete casts in plaster of 
the entire subjects; this will in- 
crease the means of improvement in 
that very difficult and laborious 
branch of the Fine Arts. 

The discoveries made in the pre- 
ecding year by Baron Haller and 
Mr. Cockerell, and other artists, in 
the Temple of Jupiter Pantullenius, 
in the island of A gina, theugh of 
an earlier age, were not less fortunate 
or less instructive ; and, although we 
may lament that an accidental cir- 
cumstance has deprived us of the 


originals, which are now at Rome, 
yet complete casts are to be furnished 
to the discoverers, and the British 
school will have the advantage of 
those also from the copy belonging 


to Mr. Cockerell, who, has adie: 
some time at Rome, preparing 
materials for publishing the whole 
of his discoveries in Greece and Si- 
cily, where they have excited a lively 
interest. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Another source of congratulation 
to the lovers of the Fine Arts, pre- 
sents itself in the highly satisfactory 
manner in which the vacancy, occa- 
sioned by the lamented death of the 
Duke of Norfolk, in the chair of 
the Society of Arts has been supplied. 
At the election for President of 
dhat excellent Institution, the num-. 
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bers at the close of the ballot were, 

For the Duke of Sussex------180 

For the Earl of Liverpool--++ 24 

The noble Earl had consented to 
offer himself asa candidate, after the 
illustrious Duke had been publicly 
nominated as the object of the ge- 
ueral choice of the attending and 
efficient members. It was supposed 
that there would be no opposition to 
the exalted personage who had so fre- 
quently assisted in the deliberations of 
the society, and whose leisure, talents, 
and love of the Arts, peculiarly qua- 
litied him for the situation; buton the 
very eve of the election, the noble 
Earl was brought forward, and a 
letter in his own hand-writing was 
produced, to shew that he was ready 
to serve if elected. 


MONUMENT FOR THE LATE CARDINAL 
YORK. 

In connection with the Arts, we 
must not omit to mention an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, arising out of 
the decision of the sovereigns to give 
a great moral lesson to France by 
removing the trophies of her con- 
quests. The first sculptor of the 
age, the celebrated Canova, has been: 
employed to erect a monument at 
Rome to the late CARDINAL YORK, 
the last of the Stuarts, who would, 
if legitimacy had been the order of 
the day in England in 1688, have 
died King Henry IX. The expence 
of this monument is to be defrayed 
(as Lord Castlereagh informs us) 
out of the surplus of the contribu. 
tion by the French government for 
the removal from Paris to Rome of 
the statues which belonged to that 
city!—This is, indeed, giving to 
France a great moral lesson! and 
there is, in the whole transac- 
tion, something that may afford in- 
struction even “to England! 
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RECEIPT TO MAKE GINGER-DROPS. 

BEAT two ounces of fresh candied 

orange in a mortar, with a little 
suger, to ‘a paste ; then mix one ounce of 
powder of white ginger with one pound 
of loaf-sugar. Wet the sugar with a 
little water, and boil all together toa 
candy, and drop it on paper, the size of 
mint drops, 
RECEIPT TO MAKE PEPPERMINT DROPS. 


Pound and sift four ounces of doubly 
refined sugar; beat it with the whites of 
two eggs till perfectly smooth; then add 
sixty drops of oil of peppermint, beat it 
well, and drop on white paper, and dry 
at a distance from the fire. 

RECEIPT TO MAKE LEMON DROPS, 

Grate three large lemons with a large 

piece of doubly-refined sugar, then scrape 
the sugar into a plate; add half a tea- 
*spoon-full of flour; mix well,and beat it 
into a light paste with the white of an 
egg; drop on paper, and put them intoa 
moderate oven on a tin plate. 


RECEIPT TO PRESERVE FURS AND 
_ WOOLLEN FROM MOTH. 

Let the former be occasionally combed 
While in use, and the latter be brushed 
and shaken when not wanted; dry them 
. first, let them be cool, then mix among 
them bitter apples (from the apothecaries) 


in small muslin bags, sewing them in. 


several folds of linen, carefully turned in 
at the edges. 


TO PRESERVE PEACHES. 
Gather your peaches before they are 
-too ripe, and with a cloth rub off the 
lint; cut down the seam with a fruit- 
knife, skin deep; boil them in a thick 
syrup, then drain them till nearly dry ; 
put them in a jar filled up with French 

brandy, and keep them for use, 


TO MULL WINE OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Put a pint of new milk to a pint of 


wine ; sweeten.it to your taste, and grate 
_in some nutmeg; let it be a little hot; 

beat the yolks of four eggs with a little 
‘ wine, and put them to your milk and wine. 

Pour it backwards and forwards to keep 
a fine froth, and set ita little on the fire 
‘to make it pretty hot. 


‘ COMMON COUGH. 

If the cough be violent, and the person 
young, and of a strong constitution, with 
a hard quick pulse, the safest course is 
to begin the cure with bleeding ; but this 

. €vacuation is not to-be recommended in 
relaxed habits, as in such it would pro- 
Jong the disease, When the patient spits 





freely, bleeding is likewise unadvisable, 
on account of its tendency to diminish 
that discharge, which, wherever a cougls 
subsists, is of a salutary nature. 

When the spittle is viscid and tough, 
and there is no degree of fever, the pro 
per remedies are those of an attenuating 
kind, or such as have the quality of ren- 
dering the humours more thin. Of this 
class of medicines, gum ammoniac and 
squills are the pectorals chiefly used. 
Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms; 
mint water, half a pint: dissolve the gum 
in the water; and let the patient, if a 
grown-up person, take two table spoons 
fuls of the mixture three times a day. 
Squills may be used either in the vinegar 
tincture, the oxymel, or the syrup. Two 
ounces of any of these may be mixed 
with an equal quantity of simple cinna- 
mon-water, and taken in the quantity of 
a table-spoonful two or three. times a 
day, if they do not disagree with the 
stomach. 

As a domestic remedy, of the same 
nature, a very serviceable one is a mixe 
ture of lemon-juicc, honey, and sugare 
candy, in equal parts. A table-spoonful 
of this mixture may be taken at pleas 
sure. 

Such are the medicines to be used when 
the spittle is of a viscid and tough kind ; 
but when, on the contrary, the defluxion 
is thin and sharp, the following may be 
used :—Take of oil of almonds, and syrup 
of white poppies, each an ounce; mix, 
them with*three drachms of sugar, and 
let the patient take frequently a spoon 
ful. ) 

In habitual coughs of long standing, it 
is of great service to wear flanmel next 
the skin, so as tosupport the perspiration 
uniformly, and prevent any increase of 
the complaint. Malt-liquors are impro- 
per in such cases; as is likewise all food 
of a viscid or tough nature, A free use 
of honey, in dry cloths, is attended with 
advantage. 

Sometimes coughs have théir origin in 
the stomach, and not in the lungs, which 
are affected only by sympathy ; m which 
case the cure depends chiefly upon cleans- 
ing and strengthening the primary seat of 
the disorder. After giving a vomit or 
two, therefore, a stomachic tincture, 
made of Peruvian bark and bitters, either 
in wine or brandy, will be advisable, 
The patient should also use exereise.— 
Tie following mixture would serve both: 
as a laxative and as a safe medicine for 
cleansing the lungs. Take of Castile soap, 
Bb 
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two drachms and a half; socotorine aloes, 
powdered, half a drachm; common sy- 
rup, as much as* will nfake theni into 
thirty-six pills. ‘Three to be taken every 
night and mornjng. 

When a cough proceeds entirely from 
an affection of the nerves, no benefit can 
‘be expected from any of the remedies 
above mentioned, and the only effectual 
means of removing it are by strengthen- 
ing the body, The best medicine is the 
Peruvian bark, with a light nourishing 
diet, tranquillity of mind, and daily exer- | 
rise, A fit of the complaint, however, 
may be much relieved by the oecasional 
nse of fetid medicines, such as asafetida, 
which may be taken in the following 
form, in the quantity of a table spoonful: 
Take of asafetida, ene drachm; cima. 
mon water, four table-spoonfuls. Dis- 
solve the gti in the water, and keep the 
mixture for use. For the same purpose, 
twenty drops of the spirit of hartshorn 
may be taken in a spoonful of any liquid. 
Smelling to the same kind of medicines 
sometimes produces good effects; as 
does likewise the immersion of the feet 
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and hands in warm water, or the tepid 
bath. 

In children, a cough is sometimes oc- 
casioned by teething, and at others by 
worms ; in both which cases, it is to be 
cured by such medicines as are adapted 
to those complaints. 

A cough has by some been represented 
as the frequent foreramer of the gout ; 
but it is more probable that, in such 
cases, both the cough and gout derive 
their origin from an accidental impedi- 
ment to perspiration. 

In all habitual coughs it is of advantage 
to wear flannel next the skin : for there is 
an intimate connexion between the lungs 
and the surface of the body ; so that, by 
supporting the perspiration uninterrnpt- 
ed, the lungs are preserved from a fluxion 
which would otherwise fall upon them. 
it cannot be too often repeated, that 
guarding against wet feet, in particular, 
is of great consequence wherever there 
is a natural disposition to complaints of 
the breast. Cough alone is not a dis- 
ease, bunt a symptom, often troublesome 
enough, 
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PUL Portfolio, or the Anglade Family ; 

a Drama founded on a memorable 

Trial; as now performing at the Theatre 

Royal, Covent Garden ; by Jas. Kenney, 

+4, 1s 6d. 

Translation of the celebrated Work 

- of M. De Pradt, entitled the Congress 
ef Vienna. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The second edition of the Campaigns 
of 1813 and 1814; to which is now added, 
the Campaign of 13815, By P.F. F. J. 
Giraud. syo. 7s. 

Tracts relative to the Isjand of St, He- 
‘ Jena; by Major-Gen. Alex. Beatson, 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Demolition of the 
Monastery of Port Royal des Champs; 
by M.A. Schimmelpenninck. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Au Account of the first Edinburgh Mu- 
sical Festival, held between the 30th of 
October and 5th of November, 1815 ; to 
which is added, an Essay, containing 
some general Observations on Music. By 
G. Varqnhar Graham, esq. 12mo. 7s. 

The Danger of Premature Interment, 
_ proved from many remarkable Instances 
_ of People who have recovered after being 
Anid ont for dead ; and of others entombed 

alive, for want of being properly examined 
prior to Interment. By Jos. Taylor. 


a] 


‘Jame. 4. 6d. 


Gulzara, Princess 6f Persia; or, the 
Virgin Queen. Collected from the original 
Persian. 8v0. 10s. 6d. 

The Ready Writer; whereby more 
May be written in forty minutes than in 
one hour by any other System. By Jas. 
Henry Lewis, of Ebley. 15s. 

The first number of Popular Pastimes; 
being Picturesque Representations, bean-. 
tifully coloured, of the Customs and 
Amusements of Great Britain, in ancient 
and modern times, accompanied with 
Historical Descriptions, To be continued 
monthly till completed in one volume. 

Pedestrianism : a correct and minute 
Journal of the Time occupied in every 
Mile, by Mr. John Stokes, of Bristol, 
during his Walk of fifty miles per day for 
twenty successive days, making one thou- 
sand miles, at Saltford, Somersetshire, 
from Noy. 20 to Dec. 9, 1815: with a 
brief Memoir of Mr, Stokes ; embeilished 
with his Portrait, drawn by Edw. Bird, 
esq. R.A. 8vo. vs. 6d. 

Lighteen Hundred and Fifteen, By 
Humph. Hedgehog. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Love, Rashness, and Revenge; or, 
Tales of Three Passious. By Rippin 
Porter, esq. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Matron of Erin; a national Tale. 





63 vols. 168, 
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Uncle Tweazy and his Quizzical Neigh- 
boitrs ; a comi-satiric Novel. By the, 
author of the Observant Pedestrian, &c. 
3 vols. 15s. 

Sherborne Castle, and other Juvenile 
Poems. By G. M. Butt. 5s. 

Poems of Melodino; lately discovered. 
Translated from an ancient MS. by Edw. 
Lawson, esq. 8vo. 10s. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, 
esq. Poet Laureat, and member of the 
Koyal Spanish Academy: containing— 


Roderick the last of the Goths—Curse of | 


Kéhama—Madoc-—Thalaba—Joan of Arc 
—and minor Poems; any of which may 
be had separately. 13 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
4l, 16%. 

Preséience, or the Secrets of Divina- 
tion; a Poem. By Edw. Smedley, jun. 





Small Svo. 73. 6d. 
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The ‘Story of Rimini; 2 Poem, By 
Leigh flunt. Small Svo. 6s. 6d. 

The Siege of Corinth, a Poem ; Parisina, 
a Poem. ByLord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Domestic Pleasures. By F. B. Vaux. 
12mo, 4s..6d. = 

Days of Harold ; a metrical Tale. By 
J.B. Rogers. 8vo. £28. 

Readings on Poetry. By Miss Edges 
worth. 18mo. 3s. half-bound. —_ 

Imilia of Lindenau ; or, the Field of 
Leipsic. By M. A. Houghton. 12mo. 
8s. 

Infancy ; or, the Economy of Nature, 
in the Progress of Human Life; a Poem. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Travelsin various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. By E. Daniel Clarke, 
LL.D. Illustrated by numerous Engrave 
ings. Vel. IV. 4to, 4I. 14s. 6d, 
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MUNICIPAL REGISTER: 
Comprising remarkable TRIALS, and intcresting CASES of POLICE, 
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OLD BAILEY SESSIONS. 


LIZABETH HAYSELDEN stood 
indicted for having in her possession 
divers forged and counterfeit Bank of Eng- 
hand notes, knowing the same to be forged. 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanqnet stated, that 
the prisoner was one of the! greatest 
dealers in forged bank-notes in the me- 
tropolis, and that her conviction would 
probably be the means of saving many 
lives. The prisonet was not charged with 
issuing the notes, which would be a ca- 
= offence, but with having them in 
ler possession, knowing them to be forg- 
ed; which, upon conviction, would sub- 
ject her to transportation for 14 years. 
The prisoner in her defence said, she 
had found the notes as she was going to 


her lodgmg, and thought she had got a 


fortane; had seen no advertisement in 
the newspapers respecting notes having 


“been lost, and, when taken inte custody, 


was going to consult a friend whether or 
uot they were genuine, as she herself’ did 
not know bad notes from good. 

Mr. Justice Dallas summed up the evi- 
dence, and the jury almost instantly 
returned a verdict of zuilty.—The pri- 
soner was a respectable-looking woman, 
of the age of 54. 

JAmeEs TREE stood indicted for steal- 
ing a pelisse, va'ue 11, 5s. the property of 
John Elliott, of No. 31, Mary-le-bone- 
Jane, on the 15th of December. 

Elizabeth Elliott stated, that, on the 
day of the robbery, the prisoner came 
jato her shop, aud asked the price of an 

4 


article, who told hing it was 11. 5s. and 

offered 41. 5s. which was refused. He 
then turned his back as if to go out of the 
shop, and witness went into the parlour ; 


| she was told almost immediately after that 


a man had taken away a coat, and begged 
the informer to run after him, as her hus- 
band was not within, This person and 
another accordingly ran after the pri- 
soner, and apprehended him, when the 
pelisse was found in his possession. The 


| witness identified the property ; and the 


two men who had seized the prisoner, 
together with the constable to whom he 
had been given up, proved the facts.— 
Guilty of steqling, but not privately. 





Joun Jacogs was indicted for steal- 
ing, on the 2d of December last, one 
watch, value 5]. and one Bank of England 
note, value 51. the property of William 
Dickson.—In conjunction with an accom- 
plice, to whom, dressed as a sailor, be 
pretended to be selling a wateh, he 
caught the attention of an unwary pas- 
senger, whom he defrauded. by: selling 
him the watch, or some other article in 
question, as a great hargain. He was 
found guilty ; but remains to he tried 
upon a similar charge at the Middlesex 
Sessions. 

GrorGE TREADWELL, the father, and 
Maria, the danghter, were indicted for 
burglariously breaking and entering the 
dwelling-house of Richard Baxter, of 
Tower-hill, on the 1’th December, and 





stealing from thence various articles of 
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wearin’ get linen, table-cloths, a 
quantity of money,. and other articles, 
his property. 

+ This case excited much interest; and 
the female prisoner having pleaded guilty, 
solemnly protesting the innocence of her 
father, the latter was acquittcd generally, 
and the former found guilty of stealing in 
a dwelling-liouse to the amount of 40s, 
but not of breaking and entering. ‘The 
unfortunate girl was recommended to 
miercy by the jury. 

Grorce CLerK stood indicted for 
‘breaking and entering the house of Jo- 
stah Parker, and stealing his goods. 

Josiah Parker, the-prosecutor, stated 
himself to reside at No. 14, St. Joln’s- 
etreet; Clerkenwell. On the 15th of 
December, between six and seven in the 
evening, he heard the shop-window break 
from behind the counter; when, upon 
Jooking round, he saw-the-prisoner. ‘The 
prisover had taken two counterpanes 
and a piece of muslin, which he was pull- 
ing out of the window ; the witness pulled 
them from him; but the prisoner, being 
‘the stronger, forced his hands and face 
against the broken window, and made off 
with the goods in his hands; the witness 
cried “ Stop thief!” and pursued the 


prisoner, who was stopped by a man of: 


‘the name of Francis Vine, when he drop- 
ped the goods, which the witness picked 
np and identified.—Francis Vine stated, 
that, npon the cry of “ Stop thief,” 
he seized the prisoner, who made an 
attempt to jamp over the pales near Cor- 
oe paca and to get into the field, 
‘but was prevented by the patrole, and 
taken to the watch-house.—Richard W in- 


terton, the patrole, and William Read, 


an officer of Hatton-garden, corroborated 
the statement of the preceding witnesses; 
and the prosecutor described the value 
of the muslin to be 5s. and the counter- 
panes 1]. 

The prisoner in his defence said, he 
had picked up the property in the street; 
but called no witnesses, either to sub- 
stantiate this allegation, or to his general 
character. The jury found him guilty— 
Death. 

WitnttAm Goitpinc KENT was capi- 
tally indicted for burglarionsly breaking 
‘and entering the dwelling-house of Walter 
Steel, and stealing therein three loaves 
.of bread, his property. 

The prosecutor, who Is a baker resid- 
ing in James-stieet, Manchester-square, 
deposed, that on the night of the day 
mentioned in the indictment, about nine 
o’clock, he heard the spring of the door; 
‘Jatch lifted, aud at tie saiuw moment. his 
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wife cried “Stop thief!’ Prosecutor 
rah, and found the prisouer in custody of 
a watchman. While running, he had 
thrown from him three loaves, which he 
had taken from the shop.— Guilty of steal- 
ing, but not guilty of the burglary. 

Mary WELts was indicted for pri- 
vately stealing, in the shop of George 
Park, a silk handkerchief, of the value 
of 5s. 

The prosecutor is a haberdasher, living 
in High Holborn. About seven o’clock 
in the evening of the 30th of October, 
the prisoner went into the shop, and de- 
sired to look ata black silk handkerchief. 
Having seen some, she ohjected to them, 
and went out. Her conduct, however, 
excited suspicion, and she was stopped 
aud searched : in her possession the hands 
kerchief in question was found.—Guilty 
of stealing, but net privately. 

CHartes WALTON was capitally in- 
dicted for.assaulting Simeon Thos, Ball, 
on the king’s highway, and forcibly tak 
ing from his person a gold chain and seal, 
his property. 

The prosecutor resides in Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. On Thursday last, 
he, his brother, and.a Mr. Dupri, had 
dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and 
were on their return home at night about 
twelve o’clock, his brother bemg much 
intoxicated. On their arriving near 
Blenheim-steps, in Oxford-strect, they 
met the prisoner and two other men, with 
whom they came in contact, They had 
not gone far when the prisoner and his 
friends returned, and accused the prose 
cutor of having ran against him, Pro 
secutor said, if he had, he was sorry for 
it, but he must make allowances for the 
state of the gentleman, who had drunk 
too much, ‘The prisoner still followed the 
prosecutor and his friends, swearing at 
them. At Jength the prisoner made a 
grasp at the prosecutor’s watch, and 
pulled the chain and seal from the swivel ; 
he then ran off, but was afterwards se- 
cured by a watchman in Winslow-street, 
while running with his hat off. The chain 
was never found. —These facts were cor- 
roborated by Mr. Dupri, and the watcl- 
man by whom the prisoner was secured, 

Tothe character of the prisoner sevee 
ral persons appeared, 

The Common Serjeant having summed 
up the evidence, the jury fonnd the pri- 
soner guilty, but recommended him to 
mercy, on account of his former good 


chatacter. The prosecutor joined in the 


recommendation. 


pret enn 


| Wituiam Carter, an aged map, was 
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indicted for stealing, omthe 9th January, 
in the dwelling-house of Mr. Hatchett, of 
Piccadilly, one silver spoon, of the value 
of 5s. his-property, ; 

The prosecutor is proprietor of an ho- 
tel; and it appeared that, on the day 
stated in the indictment, the prisoner 
went into the travellers’ room of that 
house, and, seeing some silver spoons on 
the tables, he was observed attempting 
to pick one up, having approached the 
table several times for that purpose; he 
at length succeeded in purloining one, 
and, concealing it about his person, was 
in the act of walking away.. He was, 
however, stopped and. searched, when 
the property in question was found upon 
him. 

The prisoner, who has been notorious 
for offences similar to the present, and 
for which he had been tried and con- 
victed, said, in his defence, that he had 
been an officer in the army in the service 
of his country 35 years ; that he had bled 
in four different engagements with the 
enemy, and that he was now 68 years of 
age.—This statement of the prisoner, 
however, appeared to be an old tale, well 
remembered by the court; and it ap- 
peared that the offence with which he 
now stood charged, was committed in 
about half an hour after he had been tried 
and discharged during the last Westmin- 
ster sessions. . 

The Recorder having summed up the 
evidence, the jury, without hesitation, 
found the prisoner guilty, 

GeEorGE Nicwous, a youth of about 
14, was indicted for stealing from the 

erson of Mary Briggs, on the 24th of 
ecember last, a shawl. 

The prosecutrix deposed, that on the 
evening of the day stated in the indict- 
ment she was passing through Wheeler- 
Street, Spitalfields, when she was met by 
the prisoner and another, both of whom 
attacked her. The companion of the 
prisoner seized her shawl, ran off, and 
was immediately followed by the ‘latter. 
The prosecutrix immediately gave an 
alarm, and, the parties being pursued, 
the prisoner was overtaken and secured. 
His companion, however, escaped with 
the shawl—The prisoner was found 
guiliy. 

Joun Baker, Patrick Cane, and 
WiLitramM Witson, the eldest not ex- 
ceeding 13 years of age, were convicted 


of stealing i the shop of Mr. Scarlett, of 
Red Lion-street, Holborn, on the 12th of 


January last, a pocket-book, value 2s. 
his property. 
‘Sue Recorder inquired of Mr, News 
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man, whether any of thé prisoners were. 
known? It appeared that Wilson, the 
youngest of the three, had been conviet- 
ed capitally for felony about two vears 
since! The Recorder expressed his res 
eret at the increase of juvenile deli 
quency in this great metropolis, and. 
stated, that in the course of the last year. 
no less than fonr hundred boys had been 
brought before him! 

GrorGe HARROWER was indicted for 
having married one Mary Usher, at 
Bombay, in the East-Indies, on-the 5th. 
of February, 1794, and feloniously inter- 
marrying with one Susannah Anne Gib- 
let, spinster, of the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, on the 12th of October, 
1812; the said Mary Usher, his former 
wife, being then alive. 

Mr. Gurney stated the case, on the part 
of the prosecution; and, after the depo- 
sitions of the witnesses, which proved the 
register of the marriage at Bombay, 
Lionel Thompson was sworn, who knew 
Captain Harrower, and had seen him 
write frequently. (Here the witness was. 
shewn three letters, which he identified 
as the hand-writing of Capt. Harrower) 
Witness, about the close of the year 1814, 
was asked by Captain Harrower to ac- 
company him to Calais, stating his wish 
to leave the country, as there was a con- 
spiracy against his life, upon account of 
his being married twice ; a circumstance 
which he (Captain H.) declared to be as 
untrue as heaven was just. After thig, 
assertion, he accompanied him to France. 
When they were walking upon ‘the pier 
of Calais, witness again put the question, 
to him respecting his first marriage, and 
asked him if his first wife were really liv. 
ingorno. Captain Harrower, after some: 
hesitation, confessed that she was still 
alive. Witness then advised him never 
to return to England; but he had known 
him to have come to England twice be« 
fore his apprehension. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Best.—Wit- 
ness was not a creditor under the commis- 
sion of bankruptcy against Giblet. He 
had no quarret with Capt. Harrower, but 
the latter had withdrawn himself from 
his acquaintance. The communication 
made to him by Captain Harrower, at 
Calais, he made known to severat per- 
sons soon after his return from that place. 
He might have known Giblet previous to 
his going to France. He had frequently. 
‘alled upon Giblet—it might be en pas- 
sant, Witness admitted he had dmed. 
with Giblet, years before his daughter 
was married to Captain Harrower, He 
did not reveal the conversation he ‘had 
had with Captain Harrower, ‘when. he 
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gave his depositions against him at Bow- 
street, because he was net asked the 
question. . Witness did not know that 
Captain Harrower had Sent large sums of 
money to Giblet; nor did he kuow that 
the former was obliged to leave the king- 
dom en account of the importnnities of 
Giblet, who wanted more money. Wit: 
ness admitted that Captain Harrower had 
paid the expences of the witness to Calais 
and back.—{During the examination of 
this witness, ke displayed much agitation, 
and frequently took some minutes to an- 
swer the questions put to him, some of 
which rélated to very recent transactions.) 

‘Captain Harrower extered into a long 
and interesting statement of his condi- 
tion in life, from his youth to the preseut 
time. He adverted, with strong feeling, 
to the period when he had had the mis- 
fortune to become known to the prose- 
entor Giblet, who, in drainieg him ef his 
purse, and instituting proceedings against 
his tiberty and character, had left bim 
but one consolation—an amiable and 
beloved wife, unfortunately the daughter 
of the worst of men. The. prosecution 
(he said) was the result of a foul and 
infamous conspiracy, and not that of a 
desive t6 support the laws of the country, 
er te puuish those who transgressed 
them. He had been introduced to Gib- 
jet inan unguarded way, and, feeling a 
consciousness of his own integrity, did 
not suspect acoutrary principle to have 
been manifested by him, After the ac- 
quaintance Letween them was matured, 


wards lent Giblet sams of money, amonat- 
ing to 17,0001. infact, he had not only 
deprived him(Capt. Harrower) of all the 
money he could by possibility extract, 
but he had robbed his own daughter of 
the 10,000!, which had been settled upon 
her. Every means was used by Giblet to 
cause his wife to leave him, and live at 
home with himself, when he offered to 
give wp certain apartments in his horse 
for her accommodation; adding, that 
they would be able to get the whole of 
the money to themselves, and he (Capt. 
Harrower) “ might go and starve.” These 

reposals, however, were uniformly and 
indignantly refused by his wife, who had 
ever continued the best and most faith- 
ful of wives. He alluded to the commis- 
sion of bankruptcy which had been 
issued against Giblet, by which he had 
contrived to defraud him of his inency ; 
and mentioned a circumstance which 
that person had been heard to declare, 
namely, that he would try and get the 
money into Chancery, if other designs 


failed of depriving him of the property, | 
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He went into a variety of other state~ 
ments, the object of which were to re- 
present Giblet to be a character of the 
very worst description,—a character 
such as he never thought existed in Eng- 
land, and such as he trusted never would 
be found in it again. He also made 
some strong allusions to the base, unwor- 
thy, and ungrateful part, which the. wit- 
ness Thompson had taken against him in 
this foul conspiracy. Finally, he pro- 
tested his innocence of the crime of 
which he now stood charged, and trusted 
that the sentence of the court would at 
once rescue him from the infamous plot 
which had been laid against him, and re- 
store him to the arms of a beloved and 
only partner, __ 

Mr. Baron Richards now proceeded 
to sam up the evidence, which he did at 
considerable length. He observed, that. 


; it was of little consequence by whom, or 


{ 





by what means, the prosecution was in- 
stituted. The jury, as well as himself, 
were assembled there upon their oaths; 
and, however painful the duty would be, 
should they determine upon the guilt of 
the prisoner, still that verdict must be 
pronounced.: The simple question, there- 
tere, for them to try was, first, had the 
prisoner been proved to their satisfac. 
tion, according to the evidence of Mr. 
Burrows, and the confirmatory confession 
of that fact to the witness Thompson, 
been married to Mary Usher of Bombay? 
And, in considering the latter part of 


' this question, was the witness Thompson. 
he married his daughter, upon whom he j to be believed? Next, was the marriage 
settled a jointure of 10,0001. He after- | of the prisener to Miss Giblet during the 





life-time of the before-mentioned Mary 
Usher also tatisfactorily proved? Upon 
these points, he had no doubt, they would 
come to a safe and conscious conclusion. 

‘The jury retired for half an bour, and 
then returned a verdict, finding him. 
guilty, but recommended him, in the 
strongest manner, to mercy. Mr. Bason. 
Richards, in warm terms, assured jhe. 
that the recommendation should. not fail 
to be attended to. 

As soon as the verdict was heard, a 
general throb of regret pervaded the 
whole court, which throughout. the day 
was crowded to excess, 

Capt. Hazrower was attended by se; 
veral persons of high respectability dar-. 
ing the trial. His counsel were, Mr. 
Serjeant Best, Mr. Alicy, Mr. Pooley, 
and Mr, Arabin.. For ‘the prosecution, 
Messrs. Gurney and Adolphus, . ; 

Mrs. Giblet, who remained in court, 
bathed in tears, during the trial, was, 
copveyed out in an almost helpless state, 
after the jury had retired ta consider ef: 


the verdict a ‘. 
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Mr. Harrower has since received sen- 
tence of six months’ imprisonment. 


WESTMINSTER SESSIONS... 

Joun Hott, a boy, apparently not 
more than 12 years of age, was indicted 
for stealing a handkerchief, from the 
pocket of John Read, on tle 14th No- 
vember last. 

Mr. Read stated in evidence, that, as 
he was passing through the Strand, on 
the evening of the 14th November, he 
caught the prisoner, who was in com- 
pany with a black man, in the act of car- 
rying away his pocket handkerchief,— 
The jury found the prisoner guilty. 

Mr. Read then stated to the court, that 
he had exerted himself to discover the 
friends or family of the prisoner, but until 
last nicht he was unable to ascertain their 
character or situation. He had then 
found that the boy’s father was a poor 
but respectable man, who bad been cast 
ifito ‘the King’s-Bench prison for debt, 
through the untoward circumstances of 
life, The prisoner’s brother, who com- 
municated this inteHigence te him, was a 
clerk in a respectable, hvase. He had 
stated to him (Mr. Read) that the boy, 
now before the court, was, for the last 
five years, thé.plague of his family; but 
that, if he was allowed the chance of 
amelioration now, they hoped to have 
him placed with the Soeiety fur the Re- 
fuge of the Destitute. Under these cir- 
cymstances, Mr, Read intreated that the 
court would allow the prisoner to remain 
at the disposal of his family.—The court 
deferred its judgment until the family 
could ascertain’ the practicability of the 
mode of reformation which was hoped 
for. 

ee 
BOW-STREET. 

Saturday night, the 17th instant, at 
the opening scene of the farce called 
“* Modern Antiques, or Merry Mourn- 
ers,” in which Miss Kelly appears in the 
character of Nan, a country lass, and 
Mr. Knight as Joey, a country lad, who 
meet in London for the first time, and 
embrace! at the time of the embrace a 
pistol was discharged from about the 
centre of the pit. Great consternation 
was occasioned on the stage, and among 
the audience. _ It was not known at first 
whether the deadly attack was intended 
against Miss Kelly or Mr, Knight, but a 
subsequent investigation proved that it 
was aimed at Miss Kelly. Baker and 
Dickons, the constables belonging to the 
theatre, were upon the alert, and soon 
had the assassin in custody: he at first 
cenied being the man who had diseharged 
the ‘pistol, but, tlre officers being sup- 
Britis Lapy’s Maa. No. 15. 
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ported by.a crond.of witnesses, they eon- 
tinued their hold of the man originally 
pointed out, and handeuffed him, 

Mr. Rae, the manager, then came for- 
ward on the stage, and informed. the 
audience that the man. who had fired the 
pistol was in custody, and he would in- 
form them the result of the investigation 
at the close of the performance; whicia. 
gave general satisfaction. 

‘The prisoner was conveyed to the above 
office, and underwent a long examina- 
tion before Mr. Birnie; at which Mr, 
Rae and Mr. Dibdin, the managers. of 
the theatre, attended. The prisoner ap- 
peared to be about 21 years of age ; he 
was decent and plainly dressed like a 
tradesman, but by no means genteel; he 
gave the name of GeorGe BARNETT ; 
said he was a law-stationer by business, 
and lived at No. 22, Prinees-street. 

Nathan Harris, a jeweller, of Drury- 
lane ; Mr. John Taylor, a gentleman from 
Scotland ; and Mr. Raner, a gentleman 
belonging to the box-office of the theatre, 
proved the prisoner to be the person who 
fired off the pistol. 

The prisoner was then called upon to 
give an account of himself. He said, his 
mother and father-in-law lived in Brown’s 
buildings, Stanhope-street, -Clare-mar- 
ket. He was asked, if he had any per- 
sonal knowledge of Miss Kelly? He at 
first denied that he had any knowledge.of 
her, but afterwards said he had, and that 
she could explain. On his being ques- 
tioned as to his motive for: this daring 
ontrage, he declined answering it, but 
said he would say more at a future time. 
He hesitated in answering all the ques- 
tions put te him, and gave very contra- 
dictory accounts. He was then conveyed 
to Tothill-fields Bridewell by the consta- 
bles whe apprehended him, 

It was with some difficulty that Miss 
Kelly finished acting her character in 
the farce. On her being informed of the 
young man’s name, she recollected that 
it was the same name that she had re- 
ceived several letters signed by, in the 
form of leve-letters; some of them 
amounted to threatening letters, if she 
did not accept of his offers, &c. She 
not knowing the person, treated the whole 
as a matter of indifference. She had 
mentioned the circumstance to the Hon. 
Mr. Lamb, one of the cemntittce for nra- 
naging the affairs of the theatre; also to 
her dresser, and geveral other persons 
about the theatre. The fright had suena 
an effect npon her, that she has been 
much indisposed since. 

At the conclusion ef the fatce,, several 
voices called for Mr. Rae; when that 
gentlemen appeared, and informed. the 

a 





" reason to suspect any intention of fraud ; 
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examination. 

The prisoner underwent a second ex- 
amination at the above office on Tuesday; 
when he was fully committed to take his 
trial at the next Old Bailey sessions. 


ee eee 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


Mrs. Witp, a respectable widow, re- 
siding in Bryanstone-street, Scymour- 
place, came to this office, and stated that 
two persons, named Jones and Jackson, 
came to her house, and agreed for her 
two apartments: fiom their appearance 
and manners she had not the slightest 


a reference was given to a gentleman at 
Camberwell, but not attended to. On 
Wednesday night they took possession of 
the apartnents, and about five o'clock 
in the morning they contrived to send 
away a counterpane, a pair of sheets, the 
pillow, five silver spoons, some books, 
and a few other simailer articles. Mea- 
sures are being taken to bring them to 
justice. 
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WORSHIP-STREET. 


Jonn Szwarp, 72 years old, was 
charged by his wife, 23 years old, with 
assaulting and cruelly beating her. She 
said she was married to him since last 
October, during that period he cruelly 
used her, by beating lier constantly ; she 
found it impossible to please him, for do 
what she would she was sure to be wrong 
in his opinion. She tried every experi- 
ment to satisfy the old man, but found it 
was all in vain; and, in short, her life ‘was 


Cases of Police. 


- audience of what had transpired on the 


HATTON-GARDEN, 


A woman of the name of Lacey, an 
artificial-flower maker, living at the cor- 
ner. of Throgmorton-street, Chart erhouse- 
lane, St. John-street, was brought up by 
George Wood, the officer, and examined, 
charged with violently and cruelly beat- 
ing her apprentice, Catherine Andrews, 
a girl only 11 years of age, with a rod, to 
such a degree, that she was covered over 
with marks from her neck to her very 
toes; her hands and feet were also much 
swelled from the excess of the beating 
she had received. 
She was severely reprimanded for her 
cruelty. ‘The magistrates cancelled the 
indentures, and gave the poor girl up " 
her uncle, Mr. Robert Roach. 
JANE WILSON, a fine-looking inl, only 
15 years of age, was brought up "for a 
second examination, charged by a woman 
of the name of Mary Clarke, the keeper 
of a common brothel in Holles- street, 
Clare-market, with stealing a silk shaw], 
her property. 
It appeared, on examination, that the 
prisoner was the daughter of respectable 
parents, living in Sycamore-row, Oid- 
street; from which she was seduced to 
live in a state of prostitution at the house 
of the prosecutrix, and where she was 
charged 27s, per week for her bare lodg- 
ing. It further appeared, that there are 
five other poor girls, who have been se- 
duced trom their friends, living. in ‘a 
similar state of prostitution, in the 
same infamous house; it being a custom 
with the prosecutrix to keep them in 
debt, by sellivg them old cast-off finery 
for upwards of five times what she her- 
self pays for them. 

The magistrates and persons ccinn 
were shocked at the infamous conduct of 





truly miserable ; and she was determined 
not to be trifled with any longer, what- 
ever might he the consequence. 

The prisoner replied, that he was a re- 
spectable inhabitant at Hoxton about 
forty years before she was born’; that 
experience taught him he had:a right to 
correct the child, and prevent her getting 
so often tipsey ; ‘but he now clearly saw 
that she loved her favourite cordial much 
better than she did him, as is clearly per- 
ceptib!e to all men as well as himself, - 

Mr. Gifford observed to him, that his 
experience by living so long in the world 
cught to point ovt to him the great dif- 
ference between their respective ages ; 
but,.as they could not make up their dif- 
ferences between themselves aniicably, 
he must find bail to answer the complaint 
et his young wife at the sessions. 


the prosecutrix.—The prisoner,. who ap- 
peared very contrite, and wished to re- 
torm, was discharged, and given up. to 
her friends, i in order to put her into some 
proper place of reform, which was sanc- 
tioned by the magistrates. 

Rogvert ApPLeTon, a boy between 

13 and 14 years of age, appr entice to Mr. 

Lixcoln, apothecary, in Hatton-garden, 
underwent a tinal exan.imaticn, charged 
with passing a forged 11. note, purport- 
ing to be of the Bank of England, with 
intent to defraud Mr. Birch, a grocer, in 
Leather-lane. 

Mr. Westwood, solicitor to the Bank, 
attended for the prosecution. 

It appeared in evidence that two wo- 
men, strangers, met the boy, as if by 





accident, and gave him the note, with 
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directions to buy tea and sugar for them 
at Mr. Lee's, a grocer, in Hatton-garden, 
promising to reward him for his trouble 
upon his return.—This is a common prac- 
tice. The boy’s innocence being appa- 
rent, he was discharged, 

a 


GUILDHALL. 


G. Price, a youth of 16, was charged 
with assaulting a female, named Hor- 
mand, of 11 years of age, on Ludgate- 
hill, in the evening, and taking from her 
a silk shawl. The child was waiting for 
her father, at the shop-door of a ineréer, 
when the prisoner struck her, and, seizing 
the shawl, ran off. He was, however, 
pursued into Fleet-market, where he was 
securedy and the shawl picked up where 
he had thrown it nrhis flight. Committed 
to Bridewell. 


- 
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MANSION-HOUSE. 

A number of complaints having been 
made to the lord-mayor, as well by letter 
or otherwise, of the great nuisance occa- 
sioned by the crowds of itinerant fruiterers 
and others, who daily infest the neigh- 
bouvhood of the Bank, Royal Exchange, 
&c. his lordship dispatched several of 
the officers to take all persons thus of- 
fending into custody. In consequence 
of this proceeding, about twenty indivi- 
duals, principally Jews, were brought 
before him, when his lord-hip fined them 
in the sum of Ss. each, and warned them 
that, if again breught before him, they 
should be dealt with more harshly ; their 
assemblage in the streets proving not 
only an obstruction to the public way, 
but frequently leading to robberies, the 





picking of pockets, passing of bad mo- 
ney, and other evils. 
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THE COURT. 

BULLETIN of the Kine’s Heatti.— 
“ Windsor Castle, Feb. 3.--His Ma- 
jesty has passed the last month in 4 ge- 
ueral state of tranquillity, and in the 
enjoyment of good bodily health. His 

Majesty’s disorder remains unaltered. 
“H. HALFORD, M. BAILLIE, 

“W. HeperndEN, R. WILLis.” 
The arrival in this country of LEOPOLD, 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg, the destined 
husband of the presumptive heiress of 
the British crown, has excited the curi- 
osity of ail ranks. His Highness reached 
London on the 2ist of February, and 
immediately on his arrival was waited 
upon by Lord Castlereagh at the Claren- 
don Hotel, Bond-street, the Prince's 
temporary residence. On the morning 
of the 2¢d, the Prince, accompanied by 
Lord Castiereagh and Count Hardenberg, 
set off for the Pavilion at Brightoa, 
where his Highness is expected to remain 
several day. Fhe royal nuptials are ex- 
pected to take place on the ist of May. 
¥n person, Prince Cobourg is handsome ; 
he has a rematkabiy pleasing counte- 
nance, and his manners are at once dig- 
nified and afiable. He speaks English 
extremely well, and is very intimately 
acquainted with our lubits aud customs, 

cuustitution aad laws. 
—f 





KING'S ‘THEATRE, 
Among the amusements which at this 
season of tue year enliven the metropolis, 


MASQUERADES, in general, are not enti- 
tled to very high commendation. It has 
been often repeated, that this species of 
cutertainment is not adapted to the ze- 
nius of the English nation; and we are 
much inclined to that opinion ourselves, 
‘The vast disproportion of men of business 
to men of wit in the circles even of the 
gay world, and the retired and modest 
habits of our fair countrywomen, may in 
a great degree occasion that want of 
spirit and vivacity in the English mas- 
querades, which is so necessary to this 
species of amusement. One of the most 
successful attempts, however, which we 
remember, took place on ‘Thursday, the 
eed, at the King’s Theatre, a tempie pe- 
culiarly well adapted, by space and 
structure, for such revels. 

Tie pit on this oceasion was covered 
over, in sach a manner as to form, with 
the stage, one continued saloon;, the’ 
house was lighted by variegated lamps 
and chandeliers, with taste and clegauee, 
and was ornamented with transparencies; 
several excelleut bands of musicians— 
were placed at proper intervals, beth in 
the body of the house and in. the Concert- 
room; the boxes of the theatre were dis- 
tuiguished by the splendour of rank and’ 
the tuscimations at beauty ; and the whole 


| formed a maguificent and imposing spec- 


tacle, .The characters were numerous, 

aud in general well supported. They 

embraced natives of almost every couu- 

try, in their respective costumes, and 

with their most marked peculiarities. 
Ccz 
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There appeared Turks, Frenchmen, Spa- 
hiards, Dutchmen, and Italiatis ; the Car- 
rib and the Chinese, the Siberian and the 
Hottentot. There were bankrupt mer- 
chants, ruined farmers, wotinded soldiers, 
disbanded sailors, trilling lonngers, brain- 
stinck poets, strolling players, lawyers 
to agitate, and physicians to quiet; se- 
veral interesting gipsies dealt out for- 
tines; and, in short, no nation was with- 
out its deputy, no profession without its 
representative. But among the crowd 
some were particularly remarkable. A 
figure in black, with the wings and tail 
of the fabled scorpion, armed with horns, 
talons, and a barbed spear, rushed 
through the room with horrid howling. 
Conjecture was instantly busied to give 
it a proper designation. One domino 
sagely observed that it was the Pro- 
perty-Tax; a second assured him that 
it was the Devil ; but a bankrupt trades- 
man, arrayed in rags, conceived them 
both right—adding, with emphasis, “ The 
Property-Tax is the devil? The dancers 
of the Opera-house were pnt in requisi- 
tion, and contributed essentially tu the 
amusements of the night. By them was 
represented an interesting group of 
Africans, well dressed and well support- 
ed; they performed, with great effeet, 
the war-dance of their tribe; and were 
eminently successful in exhibiting the 
characteristic mnpetuosity and restless- 
ness of their savage prototypes. Harle- 
quins, and the rest of the pantomimic 
group, exhibited their usual feats ; anda 
company of sweep-chimnies, decorated 
in gaudy finery, with the mplements of 
their profession, represented the Satur- 
nalia of that fraternity. But what seemed 
to attract most general attention was the 
appearance of two figures, dressed as 
broom-venders, beartg a large placard, 
on which was the followimg inscription, 
alluding to a late conviction of a certain 
great law lord, under the Hawkers’ and 
Pedilars’ Act. 

‘¢ X Chancellor and Co. licensed hawkers 

and dealers m birch. 


' They likewise distributed the follow- 
ig paper: 
NEW BROOMS=—=A NEW SONG, 
BY AN X CHANCELLOR, 
A Kentish sweeping broom come buy, 
Decreed of birchen ware : 
tn Co. X Chancellor and [ 
‘Two jolly pediars are. 
And a sweeping we wil ge, will go, 
will go, 
And a sweeping we will go, 
Old Humbo Rigdam laid his paws 
Ub us the other day ;.* 





Masquerade at the King’s Theatre. 


And Justice Shallow’s sweeping clause 
Made us the piper pay. 
So a sweeping we will go, &c. 
Ye seavengers of ministers, 
Who sweep St. Stephen’s church ; 
My Lord of Beesoms hence infers 
He'll serve you all with birch, 
That a sweeping you may go, &c. 
Swept out of place himself, with all 
The ‘Talents, by your doom, 
He bought a brush; so, if you call, 
Fle'll sell you now a broom. 
So asweeping you may go, &c. 


A learned physician, preceded by a 
trumpeter, distributed his nostrum with 
great effect; his name and merits re- 
quiring too great an exertion of lungs to 
express them, he suffered his hand-bills: 
to perform that. duty, .They were as 
follow :—~ 

“ Under the. immediate patronace of 
the sick and hurt, the whimsical and de- 
bilitated, that mest stupendous genius 
the Ilustrissime Sieur Aruz. FRED. 
Fran. Van AntssorrF, D.C.; F.ULN. 
professor ef the College of Heliogobia ; 
whose wonderful practice is extracted 
from 72 folio volumes: As bald heads 
re-haired ; thick amd muddy brains fil- 
tered; bad memories repaired ; squints 
set straight ; neses made or re-shaped ; 
blubbered lips trimmed; humps melted 
down ; voices toned ; lings new scented ; 
livers swept; the nerves strung as strong 
as a gridiron, and elastic as a cart-rope ; 
teeth sharpened to the keenest edge, to 
crack a mile-stone, split a cannon, or 
powder a brass eandlestick ; the appetite 
and digestion astonishingly increased, to 
the existing on city-feasts, flannel petti- 
coats, modern poetry, property-tax, chan- 
cery suits, green geese, erim. con. and 
other rarities. The Doctor is pertinaci- 
ously tenacious of his presumptueus 
hardihood in the annihilation of. irreme- 
diable evils, which immortalizes his ca- 
pabilities ; he has the indubitable assur- 
ance and consummate contidence of 
eternal fame emblazoned to ages as not 
yet born:—Fo eternalize his tame, kas 
just published a work. to prove the great 
toes are the greaf-grandfathers to the 
body ; the kidnies are the maiden aunts 
to the spleen, and the griping belly-achs 
are the unnatural children ; and, fer the 
benefit of the whole united world, the 
Doctor offers the following 1are medi- 
cines, unequalled ;—Unparallicled essence 
of moon beams, for maiden ladies. who 
walk out at night; high-dried lovers’ 
vows, warranted to keep in any climate ; 


¢ Steel-pills, extracted from the breast- 





| plates of the French cuirassiers, a sove- 
{ reign remedy to invigorate the Britbk 
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Constitution; powder of wit, extracted 
from the wig of a dead alderman, the 
powder to be taken in a bason of turtle- 
soup; revivifying soap, for despairing 
maids aud bachelors, one.cake only. will 
make them cast their skin like a snake, 
and appear with youth and. beauty ; 
kissing-salve, with. sealed directions, 
teaching the soft, false, empassioned, 
silent, ecstatic kiss—the Doctor, if agree- 
able, will give private lessons; secret 
fluid, which will shew the kisses every 
prudent lady. has taken in private, their 
number, quality, pretensions, and views 
of their lovers—the kisses may be brushed 
off with a goose’s wing or squirrel’s tail, 
but the yolk of turtle-dove's eggs is pre- 
ferable; an extraordinary cement, to 
join egg-shells and acts of parliament, 
perfumery and metaphysics; lords in 
waiting and skylights, Gretna and brain- 
fever, small beer and national debt, lord 
mayor elect and saw-dust, property-tax 
and jesuit's drops, broken: vows and wax 
doils.—The Doctor gives his penetrating 
and infallible advice daily, from sun-rise 
to sun-set, except during the eclipses, at 
his residence in Bluestone-place, near 
Gastric-row, three doors from the first 
right corner on the left turning, at the 
end of the last street faciug the square ; 
the house opposite the last street from 
the end, turning towards the lamp,. the 
last from the. corner, at the end turning 
into the street.—Private rooms, wn- 
bounded seereey, and the most delicate 
consideration, &e.” 

There were some excellent .compa- 
mies of strolling. musicians,—such as 
lame fiddlers and barrel-organists. The 
exertions of this part of the company, 
from their -close imitation of the cha- 
racters they represented, not vunfre- 
quently became very troublesome. — 
As usual, there were harlequins withou! 
xetivity, bufioons without wit, poets with- 
out genius, and players without verses, 


bs : reales. 
There were Druids who never heard ot 


the misletoe, and troubadours who never 
rhymed a sonnet. An abbess waltzed 
with @ ‘Furk; and an unblushing nun 
danced Scotch reels with a lame soldier. 

‘The supper-room was laid ont with 
taste and elegance, and abounded with 
every luaury of tiie season, 


eta 
THE OPERA, 
MADAME FODOR’S CERERE., 


The high expectations which we formed 
from the first appearance of Madame 
Fonor, have been more than fulfilled by 
Wier succeeding efforts, If in her Gii- 


The Opera. 
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sella.we were gratified with the display 
of sweetness and science of the very first 
order, in her Cerere we behold a combi- 
nation of the rarest musical talent, with a 
power of delineating passions seTdom ex- 
hibited on the boards of the King’s "Phe- 
atre. In the serious opera of “ Il Ratto 
di Proserpina,” which is one of the most 
beautiful of WINTER’s productions, Ma- 
dame Fodor bas an ample scope for the 
exercise of that judgment which stamps 
the talents of a theatrical performer with 
sterling value. CATALAN certainly sur- 
passed Fodor in that power of voice which 
carries away the senses of the audience 
by. surprise; but we give the palm to 
Fodor for that discrimination and skill 
by which she makes music the magician 
of the soul. ‘The character of Cerere at 
first presents to the spectator an image 
of tranquillity, but it changes into a 
picture of anguish. What keener pang 
can the human breast sustain, than that 
which may be sappesed to tear a nio- 
ther’s, when she sees a beloved ‘daugliter 
torn from her care by violence, as she 
believes for ever? The composer and 
the performer, by the effects produced 
upon the audience from the representa- 
tion of this scene, have gained imperish- 
able laurels. 

Madame Vesrris made her first ap- 
pearance this season in the character of 
Proserpina, aud executed ‘her task with 
considerable credit to herself; but we 
still have so strong and delightfula re- 
membrance of Grassint, that we confess 
we are scarcely impartial judges of her 
successor. Signor ROSQUELLAS, a native 
of Spain, made his debut in the character 
of Ascalfo: his powers are by no means 
equal to the undertaking ; in mary pas- 
saves he was inaudible. 

In the corps de bailet, this house has 
obtained an accession of considerable 
valuc in Mademoiselle Narcisse. She 
promises to hecome wirat we have loag 
covetted to sce on the Opera boards—a 
graceful artist. Agility and strength are 
admirable talents, no doubt; but we re- 
member when the bullet at this theatre 
was much more eutitied io the praise of 
the tasteful than it has been of. late, 
Narcisse has evidentiy studied in the 
school we most adimire; every move- 
ment of her person and limbs was in a 
truly gracefai style, and we venture to 
prophecy that she will become one of the 
lirst ornaments of her profession. 

We are pleased ‘to see the Opera so 
substantially patrenised; and -trust the 
conductors will continue to merit the 
favour of the fashionable world. Vari- 
ety avd novelty should be their masta. 








































































































THE DRAMA. 


We have often and often professed onr- 
selves lovers of the Drama. In verity, 
we are 80; and whatever is connected 
with its interests can never be indifferent 
tous. The respectability of tle rank in 
private life assigned to. actors, must 
have considerabie influence on the state 
of the Drama in a national point of view ; 
and therefore we feel a sifcere satisfuc- 
tion in recording a praise-worthy instance 
of discriminating patronage bestowed by 
Royalty on the Sons of Vhespis. It may 
not perhaps be generally known that a 
"Fheatrical Fund has long been established 
by the London performers, for the pur- 


pose of alleviating the wants of such of 


their brethren as by age or misfortune 
are reduced in their pecuniary circum- 
stances. An establishment so benevolent 
in its principles, and so salutary in its 
effects, cannot be tov generally patron- 
ized ; and we are convinced that many 
of our fair readers wonld themselves be 
joyful contributors to so laudable a fund 


It is not, however, on the principle of 


compassion that we were led at this time 
to notice the ‘TneaTrRICAL Funp Din- 
Wer, which took place at Freemasons’ 
Tavern on Tuesday, the 30th of January. 
Our attention has been called to that 
festival from a feeling of triumph which 
we cherish at beholding a class of our 
fellow countrymen (whose destination in 
society superstition formerly denounced 
as unholy, and which, even in more re- 
cent times, was looked down upon as a 
badge of vagrancy and immorality,) now 
admitted as the companions of Princes, 
and hailed by ail ranks of their fellow 
citizens, as entitled to as full a partici- 
pation in all rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties, and enjoyments of Britain, as the 
exercise of their industry or talents in 
any other walk of life might have been 
capable of acquiring. Yes; we triumph 
ia this march of ‘Truth and Justice, which 
has not only rewoved the ban of super- 
stition, but overcome: the feelings of 
prejudice, which were the dregs of that 
superstition, by elevativg the profession 
of aplayer to its just level wih other 
callings and occupations. Yes; we re- 
joice that the countenance of ROYALTY, 
iu the persons of their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of York, Kent, and Sussex, 
and of four hundred of the nobilitv and 
geltry, was so avowedly bestowed on tle 
profession of an acror; for such we 
consider their presence at this theatrical 
dinner to. have implied; and, with that 
impression on our minds, we could not 
relinguish the present opportunity of 


The Drame. 





_Vishes bis guilty flame ; 


Ca cnn eeitchciiircnnemianiaing 


expressing our heartfelt satisfaction at the 
circumstance, and our sanguine hopes of 
its favourable results to the interests of 
the DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


' ACCUSATION; OR, THE FAMILY OF 
D’ANGLADE. 

Is it a dearth of native dramatic genius 
that compels. the committee of manage- 
meut at this theatre to have such repeat- 
ed recourse to foreign stores? Whatever 
be the cause or excitement to this stra- 
tagem, we wish it did not exist; and 
therefore cannot, in our hearts, be very 
sorry when it doves not succeed. 


On the ist of February, they brought | 


out a piece, called “ AccusATION, or the 

Family of D’Angiade.” Its story is 

founded ona remarkable trial, one. of 

Causes Célebres, which took place in the 

16th and 17th centuries ; but it varies in 

many respects from the original. The 
characters in. the drama, as it was per- 
formed, are— 

Adolphus D’Anglade, Mr. Rag; 

His Son (a child), Miss Carr ; 

Madame D'Anglade, Miss Keniy; 

Madame D’Cerval (named in the story 
Montgomery), Mrs. GLOVER ; 

Valmore (rival of D’Anglade), Mr. WAr- 
LACK ; 

Hubert and Fourbin (creatures of Val- 
more, and accessaries to his plot uporr 
D’Anglade), Mr. 8S. PENLEY and Mr. 
BARNARD} 

Maral (an honest gardener), Mr. Knrent; 
Dorval (a magistrate), Mr. R. Pures ; 
Leon De Valancy (cousin to D’Anglade), 

Mr. BARTLEY ; 

Bertrand (2 faithful attendant of DYAa- 
glade), Mr. POWELE;. . 

Dumont (a jeweller), Mr. Cara. 
D’Anglade, a person of great wealth 

and credit, is married to an amiable wite, 

who, with fiimself and child, (by the bye, 
one of the principal characters nm pemet 
of stage etfect,) dwell at a splendid man- 
sion in the country, in the full enjoyment 
ot domestic happiness. They have, how- 
ever, a neighbour (Marcame DCerval), 
whose nephew (Vatnore), a rejected’ 
lover of Miacdame D’Anglade, stil che- 
bat with mucl? 
art conceals it, until an opportunity oc- 
curs of destroying her hasband by means 
of an unjust accusation of robbery. It 
happens that one Leow de Valancy, a 
relation long supposed to be dead, unea- 
peetedly arrives at the chateau of D’An- 
glade, and with mest unnatural mor6se- 
ness demands of hin, not oniy the estate 
which D’Anglade pussesses in consequence 
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of his supposed decease, but also an 
immense sum of money which had also 
been his, with accumulated interest. 
This nnexpected demand, a compliance 
with which is exacted in three days, re- 


’ duces D’Anglade from a state of enviable 


prosperity to one of extreme misery; 
for, having livedin a style of gentlemanly 
hospitality, and having been guilty of 
benevolence, he is without the means of 
making restitution. In this distress, the 
amiable and affectionate wife proposes 
to sell her jewels; and a jeweller is ap- 
pointed to wait on YP’Anglade for the 
purpose of baying them. ‘These circum. 
stances become Known to Valmore, the 
guiityrival of D’Anglade, who determines 
to convert them into the means of his 
destruction ; and is assisted in this fou! 
conspiracy by an infamous valet, Hubert. 
This valet seizes an opportunity to rob 
the escrutoire of Madame D’Cerval, ofa 
large sum in bank-notes; and, furnishing 
an accomplice with these very notes, 
causes him to personate the jeweller ex- 
pected by D’Anglade, who receives, of 
course, the stolen notes tor his wife’s 
jewels, which the pretended jeweller 
takes an unseen opportunity of slipping 
under the cushion of a sofa in the apart- 
ment of D’Anglade, and there leaving 
them. The plot so far succeeds—The 
bank-notes are missed—the robbery is 
proclaimed—the officers of justice are 
sent for—and at length the notes are 
found by them in the possession of the 
apparently. guilty D’Anglade, whose 
stery of having received them for the 
jewels is falsified by the discovery of the 
trinkets in the sofa. This discovery 
vives rise to a scene of considerable in- 
terest, indeed the best in the play; in 
which the amazement, perplexity, and 
horror of D’Anglade, in such cireum- 
Stances, were admirably pourtrayed by 
Mr. Rae; but the distraction of a wife 
at such a situation of a beloved husband 
called for TRAGIC powers of higher rate 
than the best friends of Miss KELLY will 
assign to that excellent actress.—The 
unfortunate D'Anglade is torn from his 
wife and child, and conveyed to prison. 
In the mean time, Leon de Valancy 
had arrived azain at the chateau; and, 
hearing the infamous accusation, throws 
off the disguise’ of a misanthrope, and 
evmees himself to be the ardent and 
zealous friend of D’Anglade, aud remon- 


Sirates most sturdily with the officers of 


justice against carrying D’Anzlade to 
coufinement, offermy his whole fortune 
for his appearance, but without effect. 
Leon then zealously sets about the means 
of detecting the conspiracy, which he is 
persnaded has beep entered against the 
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honour and life of his friend, and at 
length fixes it upon the wretched Val- 
more. Remorse then seizes tis villain, 
and he would willingly aid the flight of 
D’Anglade, but his own safety precludes 
the only means of clearing his character 
from the accusation. He therefore pre- 
pares for his own escape; but, in the 
interim, a dispute between the lesser 
accomplices of the conspiracy leads to 
the discovery of some of the stolen notes 
kept back by them, and the unparalleled 
euilt of Vaimore is disclosed in all its 
hideous deformity. He retires from the 
stage, writhing under the tortures of a 
too late remorse; and in a moment or 
two afterwards the report of a pistol 
tells the horrible close of his wretched 
existence. 

Such is the outline of this drama, 
Which, if it do not rank among the most 
successful, or most deserving of success, 
is however not deficient in interest. 

In speaking of the performers, our 
praise is eminently due to Miss KELLY 
for exertions which, after all, we can- 
not but consider as more creditable to 
her than to those who assigned to her the 
part of Madame D'Anglade. Probably 
the great success of this charming per- 
former in the ** Maid and the Magpie,” 
suggested the idea of her name being 
placed in the bil's of this play; but the 
parts she has to sustain in the one and the 
other are very opposite. In the former, 
we believe it is impossible to produce a 
more perfect representative than Miss 
Kelly is, of the innocently accused An- 
nelle; who, though in humble life, is de- 
picted as intelligent and most exquisitely 
alive to those feelings which are common 
to all good.hearts. Here was indeed a 
scope for that delineation of nazreté, 
which, in our opinion, is Miss Kelly’s 
most enviable laurel: but in Mudame 
D’Anglade, deep anguish, approaching 
to madness, is to be pourtrayed, and that 
chiefly by the powers of the actress, for 
the author has left it but a feeble pic- 
ture. It was therefore a character for a 
Sippons or an O’Neti—something of 
what “we have seen in Ars. Beverley ov 
Belvidera, when there was nothing to say, 
was wanted in such a situation as the dis- 
covery of the jewels, aad the dragging 
away by force of her husband. Now, 
was it fair to put this task on Miss 
Kelly ? 

We must not omit to present our hum- 
ble garland of praise to Mrs. GLOVER 
on an occasion in which her powers were 
very successful. Wedo not remember 
any thing lately that has struck ns as 
better acting than her scene with Wal- 


'lack, iu which she insinuais her know- 
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ledge of his guilty passioa ; 
ceHent, 

Mr, Rae sustained a character, not 
strongly marked by. the .author, in a 
numer that obtained the most genuine 
applause—that of the sobs and the tears 
of the audience. Mr. WaLeack, as 
Valmore, was very effective; and the 
blunt warm Leon could not bave-had a 
better representative.than Mro BARTLEY, 
unless perhaps we contd have selfishly 
retained a. little longer on these boards 
that most uataral of all. actors of our 
times, BANNISTER, KNIGHT Was quite 
at home i in the honest little gardener ; and, 
indeed, we have rarely seen more emu- 
Jation to excél, in all the performers, on 
any first night’s representation, than ou 
this occasion. 

We lave also. to thank the manage- 
ment, and praise: the artists, tor some 
very beautiful and appropriate scenery : 
but, Messieurs of the Committee, look to 
your posts,. ‘This ts a passable novelty, we 
allow ; but are yon sure there is not, in 
some dark nook or corner. of the com- 
mittee-reom, an offering of some BRITISH 
Muse, This is not a miracle of genius, 
you will.allow ; and can you not, among 
all the pieces sent for approbation, dis- 
‘cover, oe on whieh the same pains. in 
altering, adapting, and getting wp, lihe- 
Tally aud. judieiously bestowed, might 
bring you as mach profit and more fame? 


it was ex- 


THE MISS HALFORDS, 

Mrs, Brookes’ musical farce of “Ro- 
“stna” has been performed at this theatre, 
for the purpose of introducing to the 
stage two young ladies, sisters, .as. vocal 
performers. ‘The musical talents of the 
fiss HALForps are certainly not of that 
order to acquire much celebrity, at least 
at present; though the.élder of the two 
possesses. considerable powers, which, 
under godd tuition, may be ripened into 
excellence. Of the younger, who ap- 
peats to be scarcely fifteen, we will not 
venture to pronounce an opinion, They 


have since appeared in the characters of 


Norah and Kuthleen, in the “* Poor Sot- 
VIER ;” and wero favourably received, 


THE MATE-COACH PASSENGERS. 
De mortuis nil nist. bonum—that is, 


ladies, in plain English, “Speak no ill, 


of the dead,’—is.a-amaxim that onght 
never to be waneeessar ily violated, We 
will, therefore, coutent ongselves with 
simply recording that, on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary,.a@ piece, under the title of “Matt 
Coach PAssENGERS,’ Wasiperformed for 
the first.aud, jast time.» It was -seareely 
suflered.to live through the evening, and 
is now ne mere, 


pronouncing it<one of | her 








Theatrical Novelties. 


There has. appeared no other novelty 
on these boards during the past month, 
worthy of notice : but it is with senti- 
ments of deep concern that we. record 
the exty aordinary occurrence which took 
place at this theatre on the evening of 
the 17th February, during the represen- 
tation of the farce of the “ Merry 
Mowrners.” Jn this piece, that univer- 
sal favourite, Miss Ketty, performed 
the part of ‘Nan; ‘and, whilst she was on 
the stage with Mr, K sien, who played 
Joey, and was in the act of embracing 
him, a pistol, loaded with shot, was fired 
at her from ‘the pit, from ‘the hand ofa 
wretch, who’ was’ immediately secured, 
and taken to Bow- street; where an exa- 
mination ensued, for the particulars. of 
whieh we refer our readers to our Muni- 
cipal Register. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


THE PORTFOLIO; OR, THE. D’ANGLADE 
FAMILY. ©. 

This is the same drama, as that bronght 
out at Drury: lane. under. the, title eof 
* Accasation.”. They are. both copies-of 
a French dramatie piece, ‘which, has had 
a great run.at Paris, though. it.is by no 
means so popular as “ The Maid and the 
Magpie.” Having so much at length: de- 
tailed the plot of “ Accusation,” we shall 
close the “ Portfolio” with remarking 
that the story is much. better told at 
Drury-lane in ‘thre acts than at Covent- 
garden in éwo ; and that, beyond al! com- 
parison, the characters are bést sustained 
by the Drury-lane company, not except- 
ing thé ‘hero himself; though on man: 
and indeed ‘most oécdsions, we shon d 
place Mr.C. KEmBLE much.above Mi. 
Rae in the: cule’ of excellelice “as an 
actor. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 

The transcendant powers of © Miss 
O’Ner®, continue. to. afford.new gratifiea- 
tion to the frequenters. of this theatre. 
The, revival of. SuaKsPEeARe’s “Mra- 
SURE FOR MBasugs” has.afforded to this 
extraordinary actress @new field for the 
display .of her talents; and. we are in- 
clined to think. that critics will coneur in 
best : per- 
formances, —Jsabella,. the. young and 
lovely Isafellu, never certainly had a 
more faithful counter part... ‘Thre personal 
qualifications of Miss, O'Neil for this cha- 
racter leaye all her rivals, Within our re- 
collection, at a vast distance behind her; 
and, indeed, her appearance. in the habit 
of tire YOY iciate was one of the most 
luvely. pictures of. beauty and modesty 
which we ever,,beheld«...Ner.was. tle 
eloquence of her ‘tongue, and the grace- 
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1815. 


fulgess of her gesture, Icss bewitching 
ersonal charms; and, in her 


Angelo, she stands equally unrivalled. 
In tuat one particular scene, where 


‘ Isabella indignantly rejects the violation 


of her honotr at the price of Claudio’s 
life, great as Miss O’N £1 is even there, 


‘we must give the palm to the never-to-be 
forgotten Srppons, whose delineation of 


scorn and indignation was such, as they 
who never witnessed it, never can con- 
ceive. Nature had given to that great 
actress, a noble countenance of such 
forcible expression, that, in all the 
stronger passions of the soul, nothing 
that we have ever beheld upon the stage 
can equal it. But, remembering as we 
do perfectly her performance of this 
character, we are still of opinion, that, 
with the exception of this scene and one 
or two other passages, Miss O’Neil’s is 
amore pleasing and correct portrait of 
Isabella, than even that of Siddons’; a 
confession which justice extorts in spite 
of prejudices not easily overcome, when 
of so long standing as we own ours are 


in favour of the great Siddons, 


We congratulate the admirers of Shak- 
speare on this revival, which is cre- 
ditable to the taste of the managers, and 
well sustains the reputation of the com- 
pany. 

CORRECT REGISTER 
OF 
THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. 


(To be continued Monthly.) 


1815. DRURY LANE. 
Jan.22 A ba Way to pay Od Debtses'Harlequin and 
ancy 
23. Love for Love-Harleguin and Fancy 
aq. Merchant of Bruges —Harlequin and Fancy 
25° Love for Lovee-tiarlequin and Fancy 
36. A nu Way to pay Old i-cbtseHarlequin and 
amc 
37. Busy Dady—4ariequin and Fancy 
29. A New Way to pay Old Debts—My Spouse andl 
31. Merchant of Bruges—Harlequin and Fancy 
Feb.- 1. Accusation—Who's wha? 
a+. A New Way to pay Old Debts-My Spouse and I 
gs Accusation—Harlequin and Fancy 
§. A Ker Way to pay Old Debts-eHarlequin and 
anc. 
6, Accusation~Harlequin and Fancy 
« Accusation—-My Spouse and I 
£ Accusation—-Harléquin aud Fancy 
g- A New Way to pay Ud Debts—The Review 
30. Merchant of Bruges—Rosina 
a2. A New Way to‘pay OM Debré—Rosing 
33. The Will--M.il-Coach Passengers 
14. RosinaThe Magpie¢—Fast Ten o’Clock 
35 MacbethewHarlequin and Fancy 
16. A New Way to pay Old Nebis-eRosina 
¥7- The Siege of BelgrademModern Antiques 
39. A New Way to pay Old Debts=-Poor Soidier 
zo. Busy Body--Poor Soldier ; 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Jan.32. A Midsummer Night’s Dream=Harlequin and 
j : Forturnio 
33. Venice PreservedeHarlequin and Fortunio 
24. A Midsummer Night’s Dream—tarlequin and 
Fortunio 
aS. The Orphan—Harlequia and Fortunio 
26. A Midsummer Night's Dream—Hariequin and 
__ Fortunio , 
27. Jane Shore=-Hariequin and Fortunio 
29. A Midsummer Night’s Dream—tHariequin god 
Fortunio 
30. Oratorio of the Messiah 
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31. A Midsummet Night’s Dream—Haylequia and 

Fortunio 
Feb. 2. Isabella—The Portfollo . 

2. A Midsummer Night’s Dream--Portfelio 

3. The Orphane=ortfolio 3 

5. A Midsummer Night's Dreame-Harlequin aad 
Fortunio , 

6. The Stranger—Portfolig 

7. A Midsummer Night’s Dream-—Portfolio 

8. Measure for MeasureeeKiliing no Murder y 

9. A Midsummer Night’s Dream=eMiller and his 
Men 

10, Measure for Mea‘ure--Portfoliv 

12. Cymon=Portfolio--Harlequin and Fortunio 

13. Measure for Measure—Portfoljo 

14° A Midsummer Night’s Dream—Tne Magpie 

25. Measure for Measure—Love. Law, and Physic 

16. A Midsummer Night’s Dreame-The Forest of 
Bondy P 

17. Venice Preserved—Sleep- Walker 

19+ PizarrowHarlcquin’s Olio J 

20, Measure for Mcasure—Brother and Sister 


ES 


DOMESTIC POLITICS. 

The internal state of the empire at 
the present moment, we regret to say, 
does not accord with our wishes or our 
hopes. After the return of PEACE, it 
was naturally the expectation of ever 
family in the kingdom, that the sacri- 
fices and deprivations to which, for so 
many years, war had subjected them, 
would terminate and cease, It is, there- 
fore, by no means surprizing, that a 
spirit of discontent has strongly mani- 
fested itself among all classes and ranks 
of people, (whatever may be their poli- 
tical opinious,) at the announcement of 
an intention, on the part of the govern- 
ment, to continue during peace, that 
most obnoxious, vexatious, and oppres- 
sive war-tax, commonly called the In- 
coME Tax. This intention, so openly at 
variance with the solemn pledges given 
at former periods, has called forth, from 
évery corner of the nation, a spirit of 
remonstrance against so odious a breach 
of faith; and petitions to Parliament 
are multiplied beyond all former pre- 
cedent, imploring the rejection of an 
impost so uncoustitutional, so unequal, 
so degrading, to a FREE PEOPLE. It 
remains to be seen what effect upon the 
decision of the legislature, the unani- 
mous and unequivocal expression of. the 
wishes of their constituents will pro- 
duce, The Parliament to whom this 
appeal is about to be made, assembled 
on the ist of February, when, in the 
absence of the Prince Regent, the fol- 
lowing speech was delivered by the 
lords commissioners :— 

_ © My Lords and Gentlemen, | , 

“ We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to express 
to yon his deep regret at the continuance 
of his Majesty’s lamented indisposition, 

“ The Prince Regent dirécts us to ac- 
quaint you, that he Has had the greatest 
satisfaction in calling you together, ander 
circumstances: which enable him to an- 
nounce to you the restoration of peace - 
throughout Europe. 
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“ The splendid and decisive successes 
obtained by his Majesty’s arms, and those 
of his Allies, had led, atan early period 
of the campaign, to the re-establishment 
of the authority of his most Christian Ma- 
jesty in the capital of his dominions; and 
it has been since that time his Royal High- 
ness’s most earnest endeavour to‘promote 
such arrangements-as ‘appeared to him hest 
calculated to provide for the lasting repose 

‘and security of Etirope. : 

“In the adjustment of these arrange- 
ments it was natural to expect that many 
difficulties would occur; but the Prince 
Regent trusts it will be fowmd that, by 
moderation ‘and firmness, they have been 

“effectually surmounted, 
“To the intimate union which has hap- 


pily subsisted between the Allied powers, | 


the nations of the Continent have twice 
owed their deliverance. His Royal Highness 
‘has no donbt that you will he sensible of 
the great importance of maimtaining in its 
‘fall force that alliance, from which so‘many 
advantages have already been derived, and 
‘which affords the best prospect of the con- 
“‘tinuance of peace. 

--“* The Prince Regent has directed co- 
pies of the several treaties and conven- 
“tiotts whith have been concluded, to be 
laid béfore you. 

“© Phe extraordinary ‘situation in which 
the powers of Europe have been placed, 
‘from the circumstances which have attend. 
ed thé French revolution, and more espe- 
cially in consequence of the events of last 
_, year, has induced the Allies to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures, which théy consider 
as indispensably necessary for the general 
security. 

“ As his Royal Highness has concurred 
in these measnres, from a fall conviction of 
their justice and sound policy, he relies 
confidently on your co-operation in such 

roceedings as may be necessary for carry- 
ing them into effect. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

_ “The Princé Regent has directed the 
Estimates for the present year to be laid 
before you.’ re, 
.., “ His Royal Hip ness~is ‘happy to in- 
form you, that {ié manufactures, com- 
merce, aut raven of the United Kingdom 
are in aflourishifgcondition, = = > 
_ “The great exertions which you enabled 
‘him 'to make in the course of the Jast year, 
afforded the means of bringing the Contests 
in which we were engaged to so ‘glorious 
and speedy a termination.” — ae 
_. “The Prince Regent laments the heavy 
pressure upon the country ‘which such 


exertions could not fail to prodtice; and- 
his R at Highness has conimandéd us to: 


‘assure you, that you may rely on every 
disposition on his part, to concur in such 
Measures of economy as may be found con- 


Opening of ‘the Session of Parliament. 





sistent with the. secu. of the countty, 

and with that station which we occupy in 
Europe, | caer ite 
“ My Lordsand Gentlemen, 

“ The negociations. which. the Jame 

Regent announced to you, at the end of the 

last session of patliamept, as being in pro- 

gress, with a view, to a commercial ar- 
rangement between. this country and ‘tf 


Th 


United States of America, have. been 


brought to.a satisfactory issue, His Royal 
Highness hay given orders, that a copy of 
the Treaty which has been contluded shall 


be laid before you; and he confidently 


trusts, that the stipulations of it will prove 
advantageous to the interests of both coun- 


tries, and cement the good un erstanding 


which so happily.subsists between them. | 

The Prince Regent bas cominanded us 
to inform yon, that the hostilities in which 
we have, been.involved in, the Island: of 
Ceylon, and on the continent of India, have 
been attended with decisive success, . ~ 

Those in Ceylon have terminated in 
an arrangement lughly honourable, to the 
British character, and which cannot fail to 
augment the security and internal prospe~ 
rity of that valuable possession. 

“ The operations in India ting ia to‘an 
armistice, which gives reason to hope that 
a peace may have been conchided on téxms 
advantageous to. our interests in that part 
of the world. © Pe eet Ae 

“ At the close of a contest so éxtensive 
and momentous as that in which ‘we have 
been so Jong engaged in Entope, and 
which has ceuleet the, character and mili- 
tary renown of the British natioh beyond 
ali former example,. the Prince Regent 
cannot bnt feel, that under Providence he 
is indebted for the success which. bas; at- 
tended his exertions, to. the wisdom. and 
firmness Of Parliament, and to the perse- 


verance and public spirit: of his Majesty's 


people... . . sha 

“‘ It will be.the Prince Regent's constant 
endeavour to maintain, by the justice and 
moderation of his conduct, the high cha- 
racter which this country has acquired 
amongst the nations of the world; and his 
Royal Highness has. directed us to express 
his sincere and earnest hope, that,the same 
union amongst ourselves, which has,enabled 
us to surmopnt 80 many dangers, and has 
brought this eventful struggle to,so anspi- 
cious an issue, may now animate us in 
peace,. and ‘induce ns cordially to co-ope- 
rate imal] those measures which, may best 
manifest our gratitude for the Divine. pro- 
tection,. and most effectually promote the 
prosperity and happiness of our country.” 

Most. ardently do we wish we could 
discover the symptoms of that floyrish- 
ing state, to which allusion is made in 
the commencement of the speech ; but, 
to us, a very different appearance pre- 
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sents. itself .in the total stagnation of 
| aie larce id the décay of naif bratichies 
of out manufactirées; ad’ in’ the malti-- 
plying bagkraptris. of our provineial 
hankers, and of ‘oar merchants, thapufac- 
“ tutets, ‘aiid’ tradesmien! whitst the agri- 
-eulturist and ‘country gentletian ‘are be- 
wi ered in a labyrinth of unforeseen 


perplexities and ‘losses,’ resulting from 
; the sudden’ depreciation ‘of ‘their pro- 
perty. If we wére to enter into ‘an en- 
quiry of the cause of these existing evils, 
we fear that otir present sufferings would 
be rather aggravated than ameliorated 
by the retrospection, which would shew 


ys our -fatal error in’ originally inter- |: 


fering with the peso of France in the 
choice and regulation of their own go- 
_ vernment, and ‘lead us to’ the ‘natural 
consequence of that liberticide act, which 
has eptailed upon ‘us the perpetuity 

_ ef the Income Tax, and a° santting army 
ina time of PEACE. ee LTO 
Deeply convinced as we are, that the 


“mere territorial resources’ and strength ’ 


_ of the British ‘empire ‘are but as 
a, feathér’s weight in comparison’ with 
~ those of thé dominions of the despotic 
Sovereigns of the continent ; we have 
no ; é for our ‘independence as a 
” Kation, but if the preservation, or rather: 
the renovation, of that FREE CONSTITU- 
TION, Which has liitherto génerated ‘a 
,$PtR1T in. Britons, capable to rival by 
its industry, the wealth, ‘and to resist by 
'_ its energies and ‘valonr, the drnis of all 
Europe.’ ‘If then, either by the wicked- 
ness or the fully of any minister, ’strch 
plans should eyer be carried into exe- 
, Cution, as must inevitably aad itrecover- 
ably Undermitié the Linerties OF THE 
“propre, its*independance’ as ‘a nation 


*“wilf expire’ for evér.’*May it be our 


” lappy task’im oor next number, to re- 


* . @brd the abdndinment of those ‘threat- 
_, ened measures, which, in our opinion, 


~~ are’ at ‘least’ an approximation to the 
_ Crisis We 80 sincerely depreeate! 
hoe ot) BERTHS. 


” vompe lady 6f Wm: Armstrong, exq. Hen- 


fietta-sfreet; Brunswick-square, of a'son. 
> En Clarges-street; of a daughter, the 
* lady of Capt. John Marshall; C.B. of the 


Ro al Navy) 2 


te Pi lied Benj. Travers, esq. of 
New Broad-street, of a daughter. 


<<< the lady of Wm. Jones, esq. marshal; 
“Sof the Kitg’s Bench, of: a-son. | 
* < At Ostend, Flanders, thedady of Capt. | 
_f Fonblanque; of a'son.- j 


- At his hhonse in Cavendish 
lady of Rear-Adiniral Sir Geo, Cockburn, 
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At Linden, Northumberland, Mrs. 

Bigge, of a daughter. .. 
| At chis house in Lincoln’s-inn. Fields, 
‘the lady of Ilfed Nichol, esq. his Majes- 
ty’s procurator-general, of a daughter. 
. “At Hammersmith, the lady of John 
‘Millington, ‘esq. civil engineer, and lec- 
turer at the Royal,and Surrey Lustitutions, 
of-a son. Se 

The lady of Wm. Bolland, esq. of the 
Adelphi-terrace, of a son. Mees 

In Clarges-street, the lady of Robert 
Sherson, esq. of a:son.: 

- At Streatham, Surrey, the lady of Thos. 
Harrison, esq. of: a son. ¢ 

The lady of the Hon. and Rev. George 
Herbert, of a daughter, in Portmat-st. 

The lady of Philip Courtenay, esq. of 
ason. 

The wife of Thos, Joshua Platt, esq. of 
Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, of a 
daughter. oe 

Of.ason, at her house at Hampstead, 
Lady Ponsonby, widow of the late Maj.- 
Gen. Hon. Sir Wm, Ponsonby, K.C.B. 
who fell at the battle of Waterloo. 

At Corsham House, Wilts, the seat of 
her brother, Mr. Methuen, the Right 
Hon. Lady Edward O’Bryen, of a daugh- 
ter. 

In Ahingdon-street, Westminster, the 
lady of E. D. Ross, esq. of a son, .'*. 

'Jn Grosvenor-plaee, the Countess of 
Waldegrave, of a son. 
- Ia Upper Bedford-place, the lady of 
H. Hoyle Oddie, jun,-esq, of a daughter. 

At West Hall, Bath, the lady of the 
Rev. Geo. Masters, of a daughter. 

In Upper Brook-street, thé Hon. Mrs, 
Thomas, of'ason, 

In Hamilton-place,. the Duchess of 
Bediord, of a son. y 

Mrs. J. H. Butterworth, Fleet-street, 
of a daughter. 

‘> + MARRIAGES, . 

At. Cheltenham, Major-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Sheridan, of the Guards, to Louisa Mary, 
eldest daughter of John Addison, esq. of 
Moorshadabad, Bengal. 

At Chalk, Kent, Mr. J. H. Winkworth, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Townsend Gladdish, esq. 

At Creydon, Sarrey, Johu Creswell, 
esq. to Maria, eldest danghter of Geo, 
Short, esq. of Teignmouth, Devon, — 

At Maryfield, Chas. Henry Strode; esq. 
of Fraut, Sussex, to Jane Ruth, third 
daughter of the Rev. John Kirby. — 

At Bristol, Wm. Capel, esq. of €orn- 


| hill, to Miss Porter, of Bristol.’ 


At St. James's, Anth. Hammond, esq. 
of Saville-row, to Theodosia Elizabeth, 


uare, the | eldest danghter of Nath. Gostling, esq. of 


Earl’s court House, Old Brompton. 





i At Clapham, the Rev. G, 


. L. Gret- 
Haz 
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ton, of Upton Bishop, Herefordshire, to 
Augusta, daughter of J. Williams, esq. 

Spencer Perceval Mansel, esq. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and son of the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, to Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Aushie, of Dover-street. 

Mr. Jas. Coe, solicitor, to Isabella, 
second daughter of Mr. Peat, of Princes- 
Street. 

At Great Burstead, the Rev. John Ad- 
dison, rector of Ickenham, to Maria, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Adams, Billericay, 
Essex. 

A. M. Solomon Nichols, esq. of the 
Hon. East-India Company's civil service, 
to Charlotte Cornish, youngest daughter 
of J..H. Cherry, esq. 

Mr. Proctor, of Fleet-street, to Miss 
Martin, of Islington. 

At Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. 8. Goodenough, rector of Yate, to 
Ann, youngest daughter of Philip Mair, 
esq. of Shorne, Kent. 

At Mary-le-bone, Chas. Oswin, esy. of 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, to Miss Smith, 
mo cer Bg Chelsea. 

At Vienna, Charles, eldest son of the 
date Gen. Jermingham, to Louisa, daugh- 
ter of Baron Gratter. 

Mr. Chas. Thos. Brooks, to Miss M. 
Rider, of Aston, Shropshire. 

The Rev. Wm. Westcomb, of Long- 
ford, near Malten, to Jane, grand-daugh- 
ter to the late Lieut..General the Hon. 
Archibald Douglas. 

Captain Wood, of the Hon. East-India 
Company's service, to Ellen, eldest dangh- 
ter of Jos. Murphy, esq. 

Thos. Barnewall, esq. of Coleman-st. 
Buildings, to Mrs. Allan. 

At Tostock, the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Leslie, son of Sir Lucas Pepys, bart. and 
the late Countess of Rothes, to Eliz. Jane, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. J. Oakes, 
of Tostock rectory, Suffolk. 

At Hampstead, Robt. Robertson, esq. 
late of Jamaica, to Miss Atkinson, eldest 
daughter of the late Geo. Atkinson, esq. 
of Lee, Kent. 

Chas. Vizard, esq. of Drusley, Glou- 
cestershire, to Sophia, voungest daughter 
ot the late John Smith, of Bruce Grove, 
Tottenham, 

DEATHS. 

At Wellingborough, Northampton- 
shire, 63, Eliz. Alderman, spinster. 

At Brompton, Duncan Shawe, esq. 
late of Cadiz. 

At Wansted, 59, David Boyne, esq. 

At Penrhyn Castie, 70, Lady Penrhyn. 

In Mount-street, the Hon, A. Bathurst, 
second son of the late Earl, and only bro- 
ther of the present Karl Bathorst, 

tn Lincoin's-inn Fields, W. Ch. De 
Crespigny, esq. jun, of King’s-row, 
Hampshire. 





At Richmond, Yorkshire, the Rev. Fr, 
Blackburne, LL.B. viear of Brignal. 

At Clapham Common, Robt. Barclay, 
esq. of Lombard-street, banker. 

At Paris, Sir Windsor Hemloke, of 
Wingerworth, Derby, bart. 

Near Westerham, Kent, Wm. Dewes, 
esq. of Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, 

At Ewell, Surrey, 75, Rich, Carpenter 
Smith, esq. 

At Lambeth, 71, Mr. John Mills. 

Wm. Ross, esq. of New Boswell-court, 
Lincoln’s-inn, 76. 

At Bath, Samuel Hood, Viseount Hood, 
of Whitley, in Warwickshire, Lord Hood, 
Baron of Catherington, in lreland, and a 
baronet; admiral of the Red, governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, &c. He is  sue- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his only 
son, Henry, now Viscount Hood. 

At Brompton Crescent, Richard Sec- 
combe, esq. 97. 

Robert Shuttleworth, of Barton Lodge, 
Lancaster, esq. 71. 

At Lower Cheam, Surrey, Philip An- 
trobus, esq. 61. 

At Tavistock-place, Lewis Crawford, 
esq. late of Moutreal, Lower Canada. 

At Hollycombe, near Liphook, Louisa, 
eldest daughter of Chas. W. Taylor, esq. 
M.P. tor Wells. 

In Great Mary-ie-bone, Mr. Burnett, 
surgeon. 

Near Bristol, J. Fisher Weare, esq. 

At Clapham, 71, John Bellamy, esq. 

At Strawberry-hill, Elizabeth Laura, 

Sountess of Waldegrave, 50. 

At Camberwell, Sarah, the wife of Mr. 
Chas. Aveline; whose death was occa- 
sioned by her clothes taking fire, which 
accident she survived only tour days. 

At Tittinhanger, Jas. York, esq. third 
son of the late Lord Bishop o¥ Ely. 

Mary, the wite of Dr, Geo. Rees, of 
Finsbury-square. 

Chris. Wm. Lynch, esq. of Great Rus- 
sell-street, Bloomsbury. 

In Old Bond-st, 73, J. Moravia, esq. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, 59, ‘hose 
Gardner, esq. one of the directors of the 
Sun Fire Office. 

At Penrhos, near Holyhead, Lady Stan- 
ley, widow of the late Sir J. ‘T. Stanley, 
of Alderley, bart. 

In Duncan-street, C. Bradburne, esq. 

In Hamilton-place, Robert, Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, Baron Hobart, presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners [oF 
the management of the affairs of India. 

In Montagu-place, Russell-square, 58, 
Sir Henry Dampier, kat. one of the 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Stephen 
Feissier, esq. 62. 

At Paddington Green, 81, Mr. John 
Wright. 3 
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On the 92a November, 1815, Eliza- | and activity of her pursuits, there ap- 


beth, wife of John Soane, esq. R.A.— 
The death of this excellent and admira 
ble woman can neither be passed over in 
silence, nor mentioned in the nsual terms 
of regret; for there were traits in the 
character of her gooduess which ren- 
dered her virtues remarkable among the 
virtuous. Her waderstanding was solid 
and capacious ; her heart free, yet ten- 
der, uniting all that is great in man with 
all that is endearing in woman. There 
was in her, judgment, sagacity, penetra- 
tion, energy, and decision; a majesty of 
intellect, which appeared given by Na- 
ture for the express purpose of guidance 
and government: yet such was the com- 
passionate sympathy of her feelings, the 
considerate kindness of her friendship, 
and the glowing warmth of her benevo- 
lence, that her power was ever grateful 
to all who owned its iufluence—it sus- 
tained and delighted the circle in which 
she moved. Liberal, hospitable, and 
charitable, this excellent steward of 
the gifts of Providence combined eco- 
nomy with munificence, and generosity 
with prudence. 
ber mind enlightened ; and in the variety 








peared a concentration of wisdom and 
genius, Which, without assuming their 
names, yet displaved their powers and 
awoke admiration, vot less than her vit- 
tues ensured esteem and affection. To 
the most undeviating integrity and high- 
souled sense of duty, she joined that 
tender softness, and even playful kind- 
ness, which are so peculiarly engaging in | 
the temale character, and which render- 
ed her the charm of youthful society. As 
a wife and a mother, her conduct was 
above all praise, and her love beyond all 
description: it.gave zest to the bour of 


joy, soothed the day of sorrow, alleviated 


the pains of sickness, watched ever the 
bed of disease with the skill aud kind- 
ness, the patience and consolation, of a 
ministering angel. Deeply were all her 
virtnes graven on the beart of a husband, 
who needed not the grave to teach him 
ber inestimable worth; who loved and 
valued her in life, as he laments her in 
death, but whose sorrows are too sacred 
fur friendship to unveil, since they are 
far beyond the power of friendslup to 


Her taste was elegant, | heal. 
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HE voluminous treaties made and 
exchanged between the sovereigns, 


to whom the fortune of war has given | 


the power of dictation to the civi 


lized part of the world, have been laid, | 


in compliance with the forms of the 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


} 
' 


British Constitution, upon the table of | 


the House of Commons. We have read, 
murked, learned, and wvardly digested 
them, The tenor and spirit of the wile, 
as far as we ave able to comprehend 
thetn, may be comprized in one word-—- 
subjpucation. 
been subdued —that people among whom 
the essence of liberty was distributed so 
suddenly, that they became intoxicated 
with a spirit which no experience had 
taught them the use; and, in their de- 
lirium, committed outrages, of which the 
enemies of human rights and liberties 
did not fail to take advantage. 
Notwithstanding the existing state of 
atiairs, we shail never cease to lament 
the interference of FOREIGN POWERS, 
from beginning to end, with the internal 
concerns of France; to which, beyond 
all doubt, the desperation which caused 
the death of the royal family, must be 
attributed. Humanity will ever mourn 
the fate of that unfortunate monarch 
and his queen, who, 


§°verpable aparchy which was the inevi- 


The people of krance have | 


ona scufiold, ren- | 
dered up their lives, a prey to that un- | 


table result of the imbecility and core 
ruption of their ministers. Arms and 
he present coalition of foreign states, 
have once more re-seated on the throne 
the race who were, during so many 
vears, exiles and wanderers, What 
should have been the course, that suebs 
an nuexpeeted turn of fortune dictated 
to the Bourbons? If any individual, by 
iil fortune or neglect, had lost a precious 
yeni, and, after loug suffering for the loss, 
had unexpectedly reeovered it, surely his 
first feelings would have been to correct 
the error, or guard against the accident, 
that had caused his past sufferings! Pos- 
sibly, however, the existing government 
of brance, consider an appeal to the 
sympathies of the people a better stroke 
of policy,than afultilmentof the CHARTER 
promised to them by the king. On this 
ground alone can we account for the 
great pains taken in promulgating the 
tullowing document, which, with much 
parade, was presented by the King te 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the little 
apparent atteation paid to any measures 
connected with the pledges of Lonis, and 
the independence of the French people, 
Leiter from the Queen -of France, Maris 
Antoinette, to her Sister, Madame Lli- 
zuheth. Oct. 16, half past four. 
‘‘T write to you, sister, for the last 
ume: I Lave just beea condemned, not 
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to a shameful death, it is only so to the 
guilty, but to go and rejoin your brother, 
mnocent as he was, I hope to shew the 
same fortitude as he did in these last 
moments, 

“7 am calm as one is when one’s con- 
science does not reproach us, I feel deep 
sorrow at abandoning my poor children— 
good and tender sister, you know I lived 
but for them and you—by your affection 
you have sacrificed every thing to be with 
us. In what a situation do 1 leave you! 
learnt, by the pleadings in my case, that 
my daughter was separated from you. 
Alas! poor child, I dare not write to her 
she would not receive my letter. I 
know not whether this even will reach 
you. Receive for them both my blessing. 

“T hope one day, when they will be 
older, they will be able to rejoin you, and 
enjoy all your tender care. Let them 
both reflect upon what [I have never 
ceased to insiil into them, that the prin 
ciples and exact execution of their duties 
are the first bases of life, aud that affec- 
tion and mutual confidence will consti- 
tute the happiness of it. Let my daugh- 
ter feel that, at the age she is, she ought 
always to assist her brother with the 
counsels, which the greater experience 
she will have and her affection may sug- 
gest to her: let my son, in his turn, ad- 
minister to his sister all the solicitude and 
services which affection can inspire; final- 
iv, let them feel that in whatever position 
they may he, they cannot be truly happy 
but by their union. Let them take ex. 
ample by ns—How often in our miseries 
has affection afforded us consolation ?— 
In happiness we have a donble enjoyment 
when we can share it witha triend. And 
where can any be found more dear and 
tender than in one’s own family ? 

* Let my son never forget the last words 
of his father, which [ repeat expressly-- 
Let him never seek to revenge our death! 

* I have to speak to you of something 
very patwful to my heart. I knew how 
much pain this child has given you. For- 
give him, my dear sister; think of hisage, 
bow easy itis to make a child say what 
one pleases, and even what he does not 
understand. A day will come, I hope, 
when he will feel more deeply the value 
of your goodness and tenderness for both. 

“It remains for me to confide to you 
my last thoughts. IT would have written 
them at the commencement of the pro- 
cess; but, besides that they would not 
suffer me to write, the march of events 
has been so rapid, that [ have not had in 
reulity the time. 

“1 die in the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman religion—in that of my fathers, mn 
which I was brought up, and winch thave 


aways professed, having no spiritual con. 








solation to expect—not knowing if there 
still exist any priests of our religion ; and 
even the place where I am would expose 
them too much if they once.eutered it. 

“T sincerely ask pardon of God for all 
the faults I may have committed since Tf 
was born. I hope that in his goodness he 
will receive my last wishes, as well as 
those [I have long put up, that he will re- 
ceive my soul in his mercy and goodness, 
—TI ask pardon of all [ know, and of you, 
sister, in particular, for all the pain I may, 
without meaning it, have caused you. 

“1 forgive all my enemies the ill they 
have done me; I bid adieu here to my 
aunts, and all my brothers and sisters. 

“T had friends ; the idea of being sepa- 
rated frem them for ever, and their trou. 
bles, are one of the greatest griets I have 
in dying. Let them know, at least, that 
to my last moments I thought of them. 

“Good and tender sister, farewell! 
May this letter reach you! Always think 
of me! Lembrace you with all my heart, 
as well as my poor dear children. Oh, my 
God! what agony it is to quit them for 
ever. Adieu! Adieu! 

“And now I will resign myself wholly 
to my spiritual duties, As lam not free 
in my actions, they will bring me perhaps 
a priest; but I protest here that [ will not 
say a word to him, and that I will treat 
him as a perfect stranger.” 

Coufvimable to the original writing, 
entirely in the hand-writing “ot the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, 

The Minister of Police, 
(Signed) ComTE DE Cazts. 

This letter is, doubtless, an affecting 
memorial, and the heart must be callous 
indeed that does not feel for an illustrious 
temale under the influence of such ago- 
nies! But the fate of this royal prisoner 
must not eflace from our minds other cap- 
tincs—Euglishmen must not forget that 
the brother of this unfortunate queen has 
been restored to a throne by the valour 
and resources of England, and that at 
this moment THREE ENGLISH gentlemen 
are untried prisoners in the dungeons of 
France. 

It will be perceived, that we allude to 
the case of Sir Robt. Wilson, and Cap- 
tains Hutchinson and Brnee ; who are im- 
plicated in a charge of having aided the 
escape of General Lavalette. We sicken 
at this theme, or we should proceed to 
remark on the manner of Lord Kinnaird’s 
expulsion from Paris, as detailed by his 
lordship in a letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool. We forbear, however, for the pre- 
sent: and, considering as we do, that the 
LIBERTIES OF THE WORLD are contin- 
gent on the affairs of France, we look 
torward to the future with trembling hope 
aud tearful expectation. 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRESS. 
A SWISS chintz gown, made high, and 
ornamented with French worked 
trimming, forming a full ruff rownd the 
neck ; fastened down the front with a 
fulling of white muslin, which cowtinues 
round the bottom. 


WALKING COSTUMF. 

A violet velvet spencer, trimmed with 
satin to match; with a Roman cloak, lined 
with white satin, and ornamented to cor- 
respond, to be worn occasionally.— 
Saxony bonnet, made of velvet to corre- 
spond, and lined with white satin, and 
feathers. Boots and gloves to match. 

DINNER DRESS, 

A peach-colour figured sarsnet robe, 
with a short train, decorated with crape 
of the same colour; confined down each 
side with small bows of ribband; a sash 
to go under the robe, and to tie behind 
with long ends. A crape fold to cross 
the neck ; with a pearl necklace at the 
top. Acrape cap of the same colow, 
ornamented with blond and flowers, 

EVENING HNABILIMENT. 

A rich striped gauze dress, decorated 
with a trimming of roses, fixed on blond 
net, which ornaments the bottom, and 
has a most elegant and light effect. Short 
sleeves, to form a kind of turban ronnd 
the arm; a foll back, and rather bigh in 
the front, and trommed with the same. 
Head-dress consisting of feathers and 

carls. Hair very fail on the face, and 
see al hivh curls to meet the feathers. 
White kid loves and sandals. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The most prevailing colous are green, 
violet, peach, and nee bine. Waists still 
short, and the dresses rather high im 
front. Frills are still universally worn 
round the neck. 

‘Nhe promenade dress is much the same 


as in our former number, Trimmings and | 
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colours are fast declining, The only 
novelty is the Coboure hat, just intro. 
duced to the fasinonable world: the 
crown is sufficiently deep to admit of the 
Parisian style of lead-dress; the brim is 
narrow, and, by being turned off the 
forehead, is very becoming. ‘The hat is 
formed of the tinest whalebone, transin- 
cently white, and is worn quite plain: 
there is a superior delicacy in the mate. 
rials, which render it a beautiful fashion. 
able hat pour les clegantes, 


et, LEE aI 


PARIS FASHIONS. 

Reps, velvet, and gauze velvet, are 
still the stuffs used by the dress-makers ; 
but the gras de Naples is the only reps in 
use. As to colours, lilac is become at 
once quite common. Many rose-coloured 
bonnets are ornamented with white lilac. 
Red poppy colour, which we have not 
seen for a long time, has been lately ex- 
hibited in some of the Magazines, as the 
passe of bonnets in plain velvet. In 
others, grey-coloured bounets have a 
double line of roses as a trimming, 

There are white hats, made to tie, of 
spanzied velvet, with light blue binding, 
aud which are ornamented, some with 
the Narcissus of bine velvet, and others 
with blue roses in beliste. Upon hats of 
the sane form, in violet, veivet, and 
orange bindimy, they place tulips and 
violets of velvet. A tew white bats, with 
flat rims, have rose-colour fringes and 
binding. A great number are all white, 
or all rose. Tuqucs a bandeau are numer- 
ous; instead of sulk forming a diadem 
upon the same, they substitute a roll of 
plaited gauze. Many ladies wear very 
wide sleeves ; those of common size are 
generally worn, ‘The green carricks, or 
walking coats, have now the preterence ; 
they are worn with four or five collars. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several Querists have put themselves to the expence and trouble of applying to us for 


taformation which the humblest of the Cyclopedias would afford them. 


They eunnot 


expec! we should print their questions ; and, with all our gailantry, we have really too 


merch wpon our hands to answer them. 


With pleasure we acknowledge the receipt of the following Communications, which 
shail specdily appear: Lines on Miss O'NeEtL, and on Mrs. C. KemBir; and other 
Poetry by Ruopa; K.B., H.Y.N., W.P., Cio RicKMAN, STELLA, J.W.P., a BRIGH- 


TONIAN, ard a GIAOUR. 


Many other Communications have also been received, but we must apologize for 


dgferivig eur notice of them at present, for want of room, 
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